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From the Editor 


Fe professional association to be 
of value must offer its members 
something they can not get any place 
else. Since its founding December 
26, 1876. MTNA has done just that. 

A large size catalogue would be 
required merely to list the titles of 
the articles published by MTNA in 
the past eighty years. Identifying the 
authors of the articles, and including 
brief biographical notes for the 
authoritative leaders who have con- 
tributed these articles would take 
200 to 300° more space than the 
titles. Merely reading the titles and 
knowing who wrote the articles 
would make people wish they had 
more time for such professional read- 
ing. Such a listing would be some 
indication of part of MTNA’s offering 
to its members. 

Another listing of the speakers 
and performers who have participat- 
ed in MTNA conventions, along with 
some brief remarks concerning the 
topics covered at the conventions, 
would make all professionally mind- 
ed musicians wish that they could 
have attended all such MTNA con- 
ventions. This would be another in- 
dication of what MTNA has offered 
to its members since December 26, 
1876. 

Detailed accounts of MTNA’s par- 
ticipation in private music teacher 
certification, its contribution to the 
professionalization of music teach- 
ing, licensing of music teachers, 
combating harmful legislation and 
promoting beneficial legislation, to 
name only a few of its many and 
varied activities, would make inter- 
esting reading, and would show fur- 
ther what MTNA has to offer. 

Now, MTNA is offering even more 
to its members. These offerings. the 
Piano Teachers Workshop, and the 

(Continued on page 19) 
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More soundboard area... 





Greater string length... 


Baldwin engineers have developed a 
completely new scale for the Hamil- 
ton studio piano. Only.slightly wider 
than its predecessors, Style 243 has 
significantly greater soundboard area 
and increased string length through- 
out the bass. This, with redesigning 
of ribs and bridges, results in what 
can best be described as TONE LIFT. 


More vigor, vitality, volume 


You feel the difference in its new, 
more positive response and ease of 
playing. You hear it in the volume, 
quality, vitality of its tone. For today’s 
outstanding advance in piano engi- 
neering ...the perfect piano for teach- 
ing, school, professional and enter- 
tainment use or for the home...get the 
full facts on this new Hamilton, Siple 243. 


Send today for the new Hamilton Fact File and 
Exclusive Baldwin Institutional Fi ing 





The Baldwin Piano Company, Dept. AMT 


Baldwin 


PIANOS * ORGANS 


1801 Gilbert Avenue, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Please send: 
() Hamilton Style 243 Fact File 


(] Exclusive Baldwin Institutional Financing 
Arrangement 


America’s first family 
in music 








THE MINA 


PIANO TEACHERS WORKSHOP 


STORY 


by Karl O. Kuersteiner, President 


Music Teachers National Association 


in upon a time there was a 
local MTA that wanted to be of 
special service to its members. One 
day the president said, “Our program 
has been a full one. but, even so. 
what can we do to make a very real 
contribution to each of our mem- 
bers?” 

Madam X suggested. “Why don't 
we arrange a piano teachers work- 
shop?” Whereupon the group voted 
“ves” and accordingly it was decided 
to write for assistance to the presi- 
dent of the State MTA. 

It cost only 3¢ to send the request. 
In a short time the answer came 
back. “Upon the approval of your 
State MTA president. the National 


Karl O, Kuersteiner is Dean of the School of Music, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


Office of MTNA is pleased to inform 
vou that an MTNA Piano Teachers 
Workshop can easily be arranged ac- 
cording to the plan recently worked 
out with the cooperation of the 
American Music Conference.” 

The local chapter carried through 
according to the standard week by 
week, day by day, detailed workshop 
schedule. On the appointed day an 
air of excited anticipation was noted 
among the many piano teachers on 
hand for the workshop. All sessions 
were enthusiastically received by 
every teacher present. It was an edu- 
cational success; it was socially pleas- 
urable: a number of new MTA mem- 
hers were enrolled: a profit was avail- 
able for the local treasury. And the 
local MTA lived happily ever after. 


HEAD TABLE AT MTNA PIANO TEACHERS WORKSHOP 


MIAMI, FLORIDA, JUNE 9, 1956 





Reading up: 
Mr. R. E. L. 
Chumbley, Miss 
Peggy 
Neighbor 

Mr. Manly 
Duckworth 
(consultant), 
Mrs, Wilma H. 
Spratlan, Mrs. 
Hilda 
Steuerman. 

At small table: 
Mr. Bruce H. 
Davis, Dis- 
cussion Leader. 


The above may sound like a fairy 
tale, but it isn’t. It is not only a true 
story but it was proved a practical 
reality in three pilot workshops held 
on June 9, 11, and 15, in Florida, in 
Miami, Jacksonville, and Tampa, re- 
spectively. 

Realizing that the constituency of 
MTNA has always been receptive to 
educational plans to serve our teach- 
ers, the National Executive Commit- 
tee decided that piano teachers ev- 
erywhere were ready for a unique 
approach to in-service training. Your 
President. with the assistance of Miss 
Polly Gibbs, who is chairman of the 
original MTNA workshops for piano 
teachers, approached the American 
Music Conference with the idea. 
Through the support of Dr. John 
Kendel, Vice President, and Mr. John 
W. Fulton, Executive Vice President. 
the AMC decided to support MTNA 
in the project. A full measure of co- 
operation in every respect was sup- 
plied by AMC through the inde- 
fatigable efforts of Mr. Fulton. 

Different Plan 

It was decided that such a work- 
shop would deviate from the usual 
master-learner method. It would be 
hased on a cooperative, give and 
take, democratic plan. It would be 
planned in such a way that the en- 
tire group could profit from the ex- 
perience of each person present. And. 
in addition to the usual considera- 
tion of teaching problems, this work- 
shop would include an analysis and 
discussion of the important business 
side of private teaching. 

PTW would include six sessions: 
(1) Studios—Location, Arrangement 
and Equipment; (2) Recruiting Stu- 
dents and Sustaining Their Interest: 
(3) Teaching Materials; (4) The 
Business Side of Music Teaching: 
(5) Ideas for Private and Class 
Teaching; (6) Student Recitals and 
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Appearances. 

Such questions as the following 
were not only raised but answered 
effectively: What are the legal in- 
come tax deductions for a private 
music teacher? How do you get par- 
ent cooperation? What is the ideal 
arrangement for the studio? How do 
you avoid interruptions? How should 
a teacher raise fees? These are mere- 
ly a sample of the many down-to- 
earth questions PTW explores. 

For instance, in the Jacksonville. 
Florida, workshop, where 62 teachers 
represented 9 Florida and 3 Georgia 
towns, 54 specific questions were an- 
swered by over 150 different obser- 
vations. Also, a group luncheon was 
held in the hotel headquarters of the 
workshop. All of this was done in a 
single day! 

The formula of PTW is efficient 
organization, carefully compiled for 
the easy use of your local MTA. The 
National Office of MTNA supplies 
attractive six-page announcements in 
two colors. It furnishes schedules, 
instructions, badges, tickets, forms, 
stamps, and enrollment blanks. It 
even sends announcements to many 
teachers in your area. PTW operates 
under a General Chairman, four 
Panel Members, a Discussion Leader. 
plus a Consultant. who may be from 
outside your community. 

It was computed that a single PTW 


MTNA PIANO TEACHERS WORKSHOP 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, JUNE II, 1956 





At Head Table, left to right: Discussion Leader Dr. Lymon Prior, Mrs. M. B. 
Byrd, Mrs. W. G. Stroup, Mrs. Natalie H. Adcock, Mr. John F. McEnulty, 
and Consultant Dr. Hans Barth. 


could well serve communities within 
approximately 100 miles of the work- 
shop location. An enrollment of 25 
to 30 teachers would comprise a 
Accordingly, three work- 
shops were rather hurriedly arranged 
to test the plan. In spite of a short- 
ened schedule for announcing and 
arranging, these pilot workshops en- 
rolled a total of 144 teachers, thus 


success, 


MTNA PIANO TEACHERS WORKSHOP 


AS ae 


TAMPA, FLORIDA, JUNE 15, 1956 


At Head Table, left to right: Miss Althea Peters, Consultant Mrs. Iris Daniel 
Engel, General Chairman and Discussion Leader Miss Merle Holloway, Mi 
Jessie May Caruthers, Mrs. Ruth C. Johnson, and Mr. David Mitchell. 
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averaging 46 each. Under such con- 
ditions PTW actually yielded a profit 
for the local association. 


Words of Praise 


Regarding the Tampa PTW. past 
president Eleanor Dryden writes, 
“The (MTNA) Piano Teachers 
Workshop is of great value as a 
means of combating self-satisfaction 
among music teachers. By listening 
to others and observing their pro- 
eressive methods of conducting busi- 
ness, we cannot fail to gain new ideas 
and receive a stimulus to more effi- 
cient planning and more conscien- 
tious work.” 

Two other comments from panel 
member Ruth Carrell Johnson and 
Treasurer Jessie May Caruthers 
were. “To me it seemed as worthwhile 
as anything we have done here.” and. 
“I surely hope that you will be suc- 
cessful in setting up similar work- 
shops in other parts of the country 
so all piano teachers can receive the 
henefits from it that we have here 
in Tampa.” 

From Miami. Florida, Merle Sar- 
gent. who served as General Chair- 
man for the PTW. writes, “I feel the 
Piano Teachers Workshop was the 
most successful venture our organi- 
zation has ever sponsored. The pro- 
cedure was worked out with such per- 
fection of detail that it could be ar- 


(Continued on page 21) 








Texas Student Affiliate Program 


(Note by the President of MTNA: The 
following article was requested for 
{merican Music Teacher because the 
Student Affiliate plan of the Texas Music 
Teachers Association represents one of 
the outstanding ways of sustaining stu- 
dent interest and membership. On March 
29 of this year, TMTA reported 1,370 
Student Affiliate members. Last year 
your National President proposed to the 
TMTA Executive Board that a coopera- 
tive plan of student affiliation be estab- 
lished between the national organization 
of MTNA and the Texas Association. 
This plan of cooperation as_ recently 
adopted is described at the conclusion of 
Dr. Johnson's article.) 


URING the Spring of 1951 the 
plan for Student Affiliate of 
TMTA originated in the mind of 
Dr. Archie N. Jones, then President 
of TMTA. The entire scheme was a 
simple one designed on a basis that 
would not only allow but encourage 
further growth as opportunity and 
circumstances permitted. This policy 
has remained unchanged until today. 
We are beginning to discover poten- 
tials for development that should 
prove most rewarding for our pri- 
vate music students. 
The two or three activities in the 


Roy J. Johnson is immediate past President of the 
Texas Music Teachers Association. 


by Roy J. Johnson 


original plan have been continued 
while additional features to the over- 
all plan have been added from time 
to time. In the foreseeable future 
the Student Affiliate will doubtless 
arrive as one of the most stimulating 
enterprises to the entire field of music 
study. Here is a plan that will or 
should find greater opportunity for 
service with each passing year. 

For the fee of $1.00 a student be- 
comes a member of the Student Affil- 
iate Chapter named for his teacher. 
and receives a membership card, a 
beautiful gold pin, and a one year 
subscription to either Young Key- 
board Jr. or Keyboard Jr. Teachers 
are encouraged to enroll all of their 
students; minimum of 
five members is necessary to meet 
postage requirements set by Dr. 
Mininberg, Editor of Keyboard Jr. 

A state chairman for Student 
Affliate is appointed by the Presi- 
dent of TMTA with delegated author- 
ity to manage the affairs of the en- 
tire program. Mrs. Curtis C. Smith 
of Waco has served this office since 


however. a 


1951. She serves as Secretary-Treas- 

urer. Purchasing Agent. Editor, and 

Program Chairman. To assist her in 
oD 
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Photo by McElroy & Richeson 
A group of Student Affiliate Members appearing on a program at the Texa: 
Music Teachers Association convention June 7-9, 1956 in El Paso under the 
direction of Mrs. Carl Kucher and Mr. Ralph Briggs, both of El Paso. This is 
a typical group that appeared on several different programs. 


these heavy duties is an advisory 
board composed of five very active 
teachers from Amarillo, Tyler, El 
Paso, Austin, and Dallas. This board 
is appointed by the President of 
TMTA upon the recommendation of 
the Student Affiliate Chairman. A 
fall planning meeting. generally in 
October, is called by the Chairman, 
at which time a report is made on 
the program for the past year. Ten- 
tative plans are then arranged for 
the forthcoming school year. 


Student Affiliate Day 


The State Convention of TMTA 
held at El Paso in June, 1956, fea- 
tured for the first time a Student 
Affiliate day. The first day of the 
Convention was given over to that 
program. It was so successful that 
little doubt remains concerning the 
merits of the Student Affiliate pro- 
gram. All future TMTA conventions 
will feature a Student Affiliate day. 

Among the events of the Student 
Affiliate program that appeal the 
most to both students and teachers 
are: 

1. Solo recording contest. A member 
of the Student Affiliate Advisory 
Board serves as Chairman of a 
state-wide recording contest to 
select a solo winner. A $50.00 
travel expense is allowed to pre- 
sent the winner at the annual 
TMTA State Convention. On alter- 
nating years, the winner receives 
an additional $50.00 travel ex- 
pense to represent Texas at the 


Southwestern Division Conven- 
tion of MTNA. 
2.Concerto contest. The same re- 


cording contest also selects a con- 
certo winner who receives $50.00 
travel expense from the Student 


Affiliate Treasury. This winner 
appears on the Student Affiliate 


day at the state convention of 
TMTA. An orchestra of first cali- 
ber is provided for that occasion. 
. Student Affiliate city-wide recital. 
At least once each year all Student 
Affiliate teachers arrange a joint 
all-city Student Affiliate recital at 
which time outstanding students 


ww 
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from each studio present a high 
caliber type of recital. Several 
cities present more than one of 
such type recitals each year. 

. Student Affiliate exchange inter- 
city programs. Several cities such 
as Waco, Dallas, and Tyler ex- 
change Student Affiliate recitals. 
Such occasions are generally set 
on a Sunday afternoon, thereby 
affording a week-end family out- 
ing in addition to the musical 
pleasures of the occasion. 

. Texas composers. A constant em- 
phasis is placed on the composi- 
tions of Texas composers. An 
annual city-wide program is ob- 
served with one or two composers 
present. A reception and auto- 
graph party follows the recital. A 
similar affair is arranged for 
Student Affiliate day at the State 
Convention but on a more gran- 
diose scale. 

Ensemble programs. Quartet and 


cs 


uw 
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other types of ensembles are en- 
couraged for city-wide, inter-city, 
and state conventions. One teacher 
is selected, and students from 
various studios are prepared under 
her direction. This activity is one 
of the most attractive features of 
the Student Affiliate program. 
Musicianship is maintained at a 
high level. 

. Scrap books. Participation in scrap 
books ranges from private student 
to studio and city-wide interest. 
This feature adds to the interest of 
the program on city-wide, inter- 
city and especially on Student Af- 
filiate day at the State Convention. 
A prize is offered for the winner 
at convention time. 

. Music quiz programs. The quiz 
program is based on material found 
in Keyboard Jr. and Young Key- 
board Jr. Quiz programs are fea- 
tured on city-wide, inter-city, and 
state convention programs with 
some musical celebrity serving as 
quiz master. Dr. Mininberg, Editor 
for both magazines, served as quiz 
master at the El Paso Convention. 

. Graduation certificate. A gradua- 
tion certificate of honor is given 
to those students who have main- 
tained three years membership at 
the high school level. This honor 
can be conferred at the regular 
high school graduation exercises, 
provided the music teacher’s re- 
quest is received prior to May 
first, otherwise the certificate will 
be mailed either direct or to the 
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All-City High School C 


Affiliate Program at the Texa 


in El Paso, June 7-9, 
Dr. Hemmle is 


Chairman 


hoirs of El Paso and Ysleta, Texas. Part 
Music Teachers Association 
1956. Dr. Gene Hemmle served a: 


of the Music Department, Texa 





College, Lubbock. 


music teacher. It is hoped that this 
new phase of the program will 
meet with general endorsement and 
that such certificates can be award- 
ed at regular high school gradua- 
tion exercises. 

The Student Affiliate program in 
Texas has begun to arrive. After five 
years of experimentation and good 
management, to our good fortune, we 
have had good leadership at both lo- 
cal and state level. Additional facets 
have added have en- 
hanced the program. We hope to con- 
tinue adding additional features as 
time and opportunity permit. We are 
most humble with the thought that 
MTNA has adopted the Texas plan 
upon which to build a similar na- 
tional organization. 

If you are truly interested in this 
program I should like to invite you 

(Continued on page 20) 
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TEXAS MTA STUDENT 
SOLO CONTEST WINNER 
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Miss Dolores 
Texa , 

then President 
Teachers A 
berg is a pupil c 
of Dallas. 
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PRESENTATION AT TEXAS MTA 1956 CONVENTION 


Rosenberg of Dalla 
Solo Winner for 1956 receive 
a $50 check from Dr. Roy J. Johnson, 


Texa Ausic 
Miss Rosen- 
. Louise Bianchi 


Miss Mary Kessler of Tyler, Texas, Concerto Winner, being presented the 


loving cup by Dr. Roy J. Johnson, then President of Texas Musi 


Teachers 


Association. Miss Kessler performed with the El Paso Youth Orchestra under 


the direction of Mr. Abram Chaves. Miss 


Overleese of Tyler, Texas. 


Kessler ji 


a pupil 


of Mrs. Nina 








J JNDER a grant from the Educa- 

tional Exchange Service of our 
Department of State, I visited seven 
countries of Latin America between 
July and November 1953. The pur- 
pose of the trip was to introduce 
some of our music, and to talk about 
our musical institutions. That was 
only a springboard, however, to the 
more important mission of meeting 
artists, teachers, students in the dif- 
ferent countries. 

The Department sent with me my 
pupil, Robert Below, to play ex- 
amples of our music, and my wife 
went along for the ride. We were, 
therefore, a party of three North 
Americans, each of us totally un- 
known to the great South American 
audience. 

With the delicate fluctuation of 
relations between us and every other 
country borne in upon us daily, it 
is not only appropriate, but manda- 
tory, for me to state that, during the 
course of four months in late 1953, 
we were met with no less than con- 
suming interest in the arts of our 
country. Received as representatives 
of the music of their northern neigh- 
bor, we were almost killed with kind- 
ness, 


Seven Countries 

We traveled down the east coast 
and up the west, and our seven coun- 
tries were Brazil, Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, Chile. Peru, Colombia. and 
Panama. It is my opinion that those 
countries, with the probable addition 
of Mexico and Cuba, have greater 
musical activity than any of the 
eleven other republics in Central and 
South America. 

The southern republics have not 
emancipated themselves so success- 
fully from European influence as we 
have. There is more evidence of dom- 
ination from France than from any 
other country. There are, of course, 
Stravinsky and Schoenberg and 
Hindemith imitators. Many compos- 
ers are perpetuating French Impres- 
sionism, and some are even re-writ- 
ing Brahms and Strauss. You will 
find twelve-tone groups in every capi- 
tal, and many writers who occupy 
themselves exclusively with folk ma- 
terial. Through all of this creative 
activity there are gradually emerging 
original expressions which employ 
international diction while utilizing 
local heritage. 


Dwight Anderson is Dean of the School of Music, 
University of Louisville. 


Music of Latin America 
by Dwight Anderson 


When we think of Latin American 
music we may be inclined to think 
only of piano miniatures, sentimental 
or humorous salon pieces. That is 
not an unfair impression to hold. It is 
quite possible that sonata form, at 
present, and polyphony are unbecom- 
ing to Latin composers on this hemi- 
sphere. (I sometimes think that our 
own composers wear them with dis- 
comfort). However, Latin America is 
industriously writing in large forms, 
and some of the results deserve our 
attention. 

Of the twenty-two cities on my 
itinerary, only three would command 
general interest by virtue of their 
musical facilities: Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, and Santiago in Chile. 
Each of these capitals has a profes- 
sional school of music attached to its 
national university, at least one sym- 
phonic orchestra, an opera house that 
functions (nearly every city has an 
opera-less opera house that is main- 
tained as a monument), resident com- 
posers, and a busy concert calendar. 
Chamber music is conspicuously ab- 
sent everywhere, and has almost no 
place in the concert life. There are 


‘quartets in many cities, but I heard 


of none that is able to earn from its 
performances. 
No Opera 

My biggest surprise was the dis- 
covery that opera has almost ceased 
to be an integral part of musical life 
in South America. I had expected to 
find opera companies in the provin- 
cial cities as they are to be found 
throughout Europe, but so far as I 
could learn, there are permanent 
companies only in Rio, 
Aires, and Santiago, and of these 
three the Colon in Buenos Aires is 
the only one in South America that 
might be included among the great 
opera houses of the world. Inciden- 
tally, the Colon’s repertory is vastly 
far more comprehensive, both in old 
and new works, than the Metropoli- 
tan’s. 

There are orchestras everywhere, 
but few of them are of symphonic 
proportions. I heard some ten or- 
chestras, the best of which is the 


Buenos 


SODRE, in Montevideo, conducted 
by Lamberto Baldi. The SODRE is 
the equal of many of our fine orches- 
tras, but nowhere did | hear one to 
be compared with our best. All of 
them are sustained by government 
subsidy, either federal, state, or mu- 
nicipal, and most of them go on tour, 
as do the big opera companies. 

Conductors are loyal to the com- 
posers of their country, and many of 
them told me that otherwise they 
find it impossible to program con- 
temporary music. Recordings have 
penetrated every community, and our 
government agencies, through their 
libraries, have promoted our music 
to an astonishing degree. Conductors 
often asked me to recommend North 
American titles which would fit the 
limitations of their orchestras, and 
teachers bombarded me for lists of 
our publications. 


Conservatories 
Conservatories are everywhere. 
Most of them are privately operated, 
and most of them are of doubtful 
value, but among the state-supported 
schools. in which tuition is uniform- 
ly free, there are many good ones. 
The best of those I visited are in 
Rio, Buenos Aires, and Santiago, 
and the strongest of these belongs 
to the University of Chile. 

We complain of our 
publishing world, but if you were to 
observe the conditions under which 
Latin 


endlessly 


suffer 
you would be as incredulous as I 
was. Although publishing is net neg- 
ligible in quantity, it is often primi- 
tive in quality, and promotion of 
new music is almost non-existent. 
Francisco Curt Lange has labored 
heroically 
composer. 


American composers 


for the Latin Americen 
You know his boletins 
which have rescued old manuscripts 
as well as published new ones. But 
the Lange boletins are hard to come 
by. Ricordi has branches in Brazil 
and Argentina. Barry is establishing 
himself in various countries, with 
headquarters in Buenos Aires, and 
many universities dip into publish- 
ing. 

Rio, with a climate that approxi- 
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mates that of Florida, was the birth- 
place, and has always been the home 
of Heitor Villa-Lobos, who is the 
only world figure among South 
American composers. His preoccu- 
pation with Brazilian folk materials 
and Bachian counterpoint is known 
to all of you. 

Camargo Guarnieri. now 48 years 
old, lives in the fantastically grow- 
ing city of Sao Paulo. a city far less 
beautiful than Rio but far more 
energetic. He has written less than 
the prolific Villa-Lobos, but has 
written that much with greater care. 
Guarnieri made two visits to our 
country, and has been considerably 
played here. 


Buenos Aires 


\s one travels south the tempo of 
life becomes faster as the thermom- 
eter falls. Buenos Aires has much 
the same climate as Washington. and 
its concert calendar is exceeded on 
this hemisphere oniy in New York. 
Six or eight concerts were given 
daily during the three weeks that I 
spent there. never to capacity audi- 
ences, but always well attended. 

Many composers are at work in 
Buenos Aires. and their music is 
widely played. By government de- 
cree no recitalist may appear in 
Argentina without devoting a defi- 
nite percentage of his program to 
native. or naturalized, composers. 

Leader of this group is Alberto 
Ginastera. who is a former Guggen- 
heim fellow. and who spent one 
vear in New York in the nineteen- 
forties. He is informed. perhaps 
more than any other Argentine, 
about the music of our country, and 
is continually engaged in promoting 
it. 

Ginastera is not afraid of large 
proportions. Look at his piano 
sonata that was commissioned for 
the Pittsburgh International Con- 


Only a few years ago it would have been difficult to assemble 
a useful list of Latin American music available in this country 
because so few of our publishers carried Latin American titles 


in their catalogues. 


Today there is such an abundance of music from the southern 
continent in the catalogues of North American publishers, or 
agents, that one cannot possibly devise an exhaustive list. Be- 
sides, the danger of duplicating other listings is great. 

Music for the Piano, Friskin-Freundlich (Rinehart), and The The 
Teacher's Guidebook to Piano Literature, Kern-Titus (Edwards ) 
contain titles of most of the available piano music. 

The catalogue of The Fleisher Collection lists nearly four- 
hundred orchestra scores by Latin Americans, all of which may 
be consulted at Philadelphia’s Free Library, or, if unavailable 
elsewhere, may be borrowed by institutions. 

Most complete listing is to be found in the third edition of 
the Partial List of Latin American Music Obtainable in the 
United States, which may be ordered from Pan American Union, 
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temporary Music Festival in 1952, 
and premiered by Johana Harris. 
Look at his Pampeana No. 3, that 
he wrote last year for The Louisville 
Orchestra. 

A younger Argentine of real 
promise is Roberta Caamano, who 
recently spent a short while in New 
York on a government scholarship. 
Among other eminent composers are 
Juan Carlos Paz, Russian-born Jac- 
obo Ficher, Spanish-born Julian 
Bautista and, most important of all. 
Juan José Castro, who now lives in 
Italy. 


Santiago 


Leaping over the Andes to the 
Pacific coast one finds an impres- 
sive band of composers in Santiago. 
When one realizes that Chile's total 
population is considerably less than 
that of New York City. and then 
counts the annual contribution that 
comes from her composers, one is 
convinced, or, at least, | am. that 
there is greater musical creative ac- 
tivity there per capita than any- 
where in the world, 

More responsible than anyone 
else for this beehive of composition 
is Domingo Santa Cruz. Now in his 
middle fifties, Santa Cruz long ago 
resolved that his country would 
make an important offering to the 
world’s music, and through his vi- 
tality roused his compatriots to end- 
less activity. 

Juan Orrego-Salas may be the 
most brilliant result of the Santa 
Cruz leadership. This 36-year old 
Chilean has twice held Guggenheims. 
\s a pupil first of Randall Thomp- 
son, and later of Aaron Copland, he 
spent two years here in the late nine- 
teen-forties, and is presently living 
in New York. Last summer a Sextet. 
a Wechsler commission. was well 
received at Tanglewood. Antal Do- 
rati conducted an overture in Min- 


ern. 
catalogue 


A Ricordi (New 


neapolis this season, and the Com- 
posers Forum devoted half of one 
program to his music. 

Peru, Colombia, and Panama 
may be quickly dealt with. Archae- 
ological research satisfies Peru’s 
artistic as well as_ scientific de- 
mands. When her buried treasures 
have been more thoroughly explored 
than they have been thus far she 
may have a musical renascence. There 
are many natives engaged in some 
form of music. but her most dis- 
tinguished composer is André Sas, 
French-born. 
has lived in Lima for thirty years. 


Belgian-trained, who 


Colombia 


Colombia has a good orchestra in 
Bogota which is conducted at pres- 
ent by an emigré from Finland, 
Olav Roots. The national conserva- 
tory is being reorganized by Carlo 
Jachino. imported from Italy for the 
assignment. 

Panama is making some effort to 
establish a musical life. It has an 
orchestra which | did not hear, and 
a conservatory with a faculty that 
is made up chiefly of Europeans. 
Roque Cordero, a twelve-tone com- 
poser who has studied in this coun- 
try. has been the conservatory’s di- 
rector for the past two years. 

Most of the Latin American ar- 
tists and teachers of middle age or 
more are products of European 
training. The great public of South 
America respects us as makers of 
automobiles and washing machines, 
but looks to Europe for direction in 
the arts. This is true chiefly of men 
and women over forty. Younger 
musicians have studied here, or 
hope to do so. The real student class. 
from fifteen to twenty-five years old, 
as the result of reading our books 
and periodicals and listening to re- 
cordings of our music. wants only to 
study here. 


Washington 6, D. C. A fourth edition is now being assembled, 
and will be ready for distribution in 1956. 

York) catalogue, Obras de Compositores 
irgentinos, is worth sending for, and so is a leaflet issued by 
Southern Musie Publishing Company, Inc., that contains more 
than fifty titles of publications by Editorial Cooperativa Intra- 
americana de Compositores, all of which are carried by South- 


Pan American publications carries titles 
of fifteen brochures on subjects related to music in Latin 
America, priced from $.10 to $1.00. 

Latin American composers have been exposed to as various, 
though often different, musical climates as have the composers 
of our country. They are ne more confined to congadas or 
cuscas than we are to cakewalks or blues. 

In offering the present list it has seemed advisable to ask 
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A MODEL PLAN FOR THE CERTIFICATION 
OF THE PRIVATE MUSIC TEACHER 

A REPORT SUBMITTED BY THE MTNA COMMITTEE ON 
PRIVATE MUSIC TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


The fourth in a series of music teacher certification and accreditation plans. 


At the 1953 MTNA conveation in Cincianati the Committee 
on Private Musie Teacher Certification adopted a set of pro- 
visions designed to establish professiona! qualifications and 
certifying procedures for private music teachers. These provi- 
sions were entitled “The Model Plan.” the title inferring that 
siate music teacher associations which might desire to institute 
certification could use the Plan as a model for their respective 
professionalizing activities. 

In order that the Model Plan might receive the widest possi- 
ble serutiny copies were submitted to the members of the 
MTNA Executive Board, to the officers of all of the affiliated 
state associations, and to all interested persons, with the request 
that serious study be given to the Plan's provisions. In January. 
1951. a questionnaire was submitted to the presidents of the 
stale associations. 

The interest shown in the issue of certification was enor- 
mous. It was discussed on local, state, and divisional levels, 
with reports and suggestions flowing in a steady stream to the 
Certification Committee Chairman. 

These responses formed the basis for the submission of a 
series of revisions in the original Model Plan to the members 
of the Certification Committee. After due consideration a num- 
her of these revisions were adopted by the Committee and are 
in the following version of the Plan. 

NOTE: THIS IS A REPORT BY THE CERTIFICATION 
COMMITTEE TO THE MTNA NATIONAL EXECU- 
TIVE BOARD AND TO THE MEMBERS OF MTNA. 
IT IS NOT OFFICIAL MTNA POLICY OR RECOM. 
MENDATION. 


The Committee 
Dr. Hyman I. 
Krongard, Chairman 1079 E. 29th St. 
Dr. Cyril Barker 52 Putnam Ave. 
Lee Blazer 610 North East St. Greenfield, Ind. 
Dean E. W. Doty University of Texas Austin, Texas 
Mary C. Heim 22 North Park Ave. Cape Giradeau, Mo. 
Hubert Liverman Alabama Poly. Inst. Auburn, Alabama 
Sidney Morrow 615 E. 21st St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jewel Major Roche 1812 N.W. 19th St. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Samuel Rodetsky 165 Stanyan St. San Francisco, Calif. 
John O. Samuel 21352 Endsley Ave. Rocky River, Ohio 
Dr. Russell Squire 1121 W. 79th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
Detroit, Michigan 


FEATURES OF THE MODEL PLAN 


The Model Plan grants recognition to the three phases of a 
person’s professional life: training, experience, and self im- 
provement, 

The plan considers the present, but is built for the future. 
Its provisions for certifying those already in the field will per- 
mit any person to qualify on the basis of his present skills, and 
thus reconcile the need for professional standards with the 
principle of fairness to individuals who are past the time of 
study and examination-taking. At the same time it sets up 
provision for entering into the profession and/or advancing in 
it which are comparable to the highest standards found else- 
where, if indeed, these do not surpass them. 

The plan seeks to establish the principle that while perform- 
ing ability and musical knowledge are indispensable prerequi- 
sites for good teaching, these, by themselves, do not confer 
upon their possessors the ability or the privilege to teach. An 
English teacher is trained in English and in teaching; a grade 
teacher is trained in subject matter and in teaching; a music 
teacher should be trained in music—and in teaching. Thus, the 
plan’s requirements and its tests are predominantly concerned 
with those skills and those experiences which improve the 
teacher in order that he may improve his pupils. 

The plan recognizes the essential nature of a teacher's con- 
tribution to each phase of the student’s development in music 
and thus accords equal professional status to every qualified 
teacher, regardless of the grade level, age level, or department 
of musie which he teaches. 


The plan aims to promote the recognition of the professional 
status of the teachers it qualifies and thus bring into being the 
profession of private music teaching. By establishing a required 
hody of knowledge to be mastered, a set of requirements and 
awards for those wishing to enter, and by bringing to the atten- 
tion of the community at large the importance to itself of the 
product with which it is concerned, the Committee on Private 
Music Teacher Certification of the MTNA confidently visualizes 
a far reaching and effective movement toward the advancement 
of music education. 


THE PROVISIONS OF A MODEL PLAN OF CERTIFICATION 
FOR STATE MUSIC TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS. 


{uthority 


The Musie teachers themselves, acting through their respee- 
tive state associations, will be the authority for the issuance 
of the certificates. 


Administration 


The State Associations shall establish Certification Commit- 
tees. Each Committee shall consist of a Chairman and two 
Vice-Chairmen, The Committee shall be provided with the 
number of Associate Members required to conduct its business 
efficiently. The manner in which the Members of the Com- 
mittee will be selected and the length of their terms of office 
shall be decided by their respective State Associations. 

It shall be the duty of this Committee to carry out the pro- 
visions of the MTNA model plan, or acceptable modifications 
thereof. The following procedures are suggested: 

1. The Committee shall engage a Consultant or a Board of 
Consultants on Credentials. It shall be the duty of the Con- 
sultant or the Board of Consultants to evaluate courses of 
study, and other items of training and experience which may 
be submitted by the candidate. If possible the personnel 
selected for this function shall be an officer, or officers, on the 
board of admissions of a college or university. All findings by 
the Consultant or Board of Consultants shall be submitted to 
the Board of Examiners. 

2. The Committee shall engage a Board of Examiners to con- 
duct all examinations. If possible, the Board of Examiners 
shall consist of persons who are not members of the State 
Association. A member of the Committee shall not be on the 
Board of Examiners. 

3. The Committee, if it so desires, may compose the examina- 
tions in conjunction with the Board of Examiners. The Com- 
mittee, however, shall be the ultimate authority with reference 
to the type and content of the examinations. 

1. No examination shall be required in any subject which has 
heen successfully completed by the candidate in an institution 
which, in the opinion of the Consultant on Credentials, is 
considered qualified to offer professional training. 

5. All examinations shall be conducted with the name of the 
candidate unknown to the Board of Examiners. 

6. The Committee shall establish a permanent center in the 
state from which all matters pertaining to certification shall 
be conducted. 

7. The Committee shall provide suitable notice throughout the 
state that certification procedures have been established. No 
certificate shall be issued until this notice to the music teachers 
at large has been given. 

8. The Committce shall provide all necessary forms, certificates, 
examination facilities; determine the amount of the fees; and 
attend to all other matters pertaining to the certification of 
private music teachers. 


MTNA ENDORSEMENT OF CERTIFICATE 
The Music Teachers National Associations will endorse and 
lend its name to the certificates issued by the State Association 
which desire that MTNA do so, and which adopt the following 
procedures: 
Those State Associations which adopt the MTNA model plan 
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without modifications should file with the MTNA Committee 
on Private Music Teacher Certification (1) 3 copies of the 
names of the members of the State Association Certification 
Committee and (2) 3 copies of the written examinations. 

Those State Associations which modify the Medel Plan or 
which have plans of their own should in addition to filing the 
names of the Certification Committee and the examinations, as 
stated above, submit 3 copies of the state plan in use, or 3 
copies of the modifications which have been made in the 
MTNA model plan for evaluation by the National Committee. 
Upon approval, MTNA endorsement will be granted. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATES 

The Committee on Certification, by authority of the State 
Music Teachers Association will issue four certificates. 

1. The Provisional Certificate. 

2. The Certificate of Experience. 

3. The Certificate of Experience for the Kindergarten Music 

Teacher. 

1. The Certificate of Professional Advancement. 

The Provisional Certificate will permit a candidate with 
proper preparation, but with no experience, to receive State 
Association certification to teach on the basis of this prepara- 
tion. 

The Certificate of Experience recognizes the candidate's pro- 
ficieney as a teacher and is awarded on the basis of a successful 
demonstration of this proficiency. 

The Certificate of Professional Advancement recognizes the 
candidate’s efforts, by extended study and other means of self 
improvement, and by a distinctive contribution to the field of 
music education, to attain to a higher level in the profession. 

A State Association may stipulate that a candidate be a mem- 
ber of that association in order to be eligible for a certificate. 

Requirements will be set up, and certificates awarded, in the 
various departments of music. Successful candidates will be 
certified by the Association as qualified teachers of piano, or 
violin, ete. 

\ person may be a candidate for a certificate in more than 
one department. and upon qualifying, receive the Association's 
certificates in more than one department. 





The Provisional Certificate 


FOR ASSOCIATION MEMBERS This certificate will be given 

without examination to any 
member upon application provided that he is in good standing 
in his Association on the date of issuance. This provision does 
not apply to any person who becomes a member of the Asso- 
ciation after the date of ratification of the Plan by the Asso- 
ciation. 


FOR NON-ASSOCIATION MEMBERS The following are the 

requirements: 

Age: Twenty-one years or over. 

Educational and professional training: The candidate must 

have at least one of the following: 

1. A degree from a college or a university in which he has 
majored in music. 

2. A diploma or teacher's certificate from a professional music 
school. 

3. A combination of class and private study which will meet the 
following requirements (a candidate in this category must 
have a high school education or equivalent) : 

The equivalent of at least two years of standard profes- 
sional music school curriculum. 

At least three years of study on the college or conserva- 
tory level of the instrument the candidate expects to teach. 
At least twelve points of credit according to the following 


scale: 
Professional public performance; solo, accom- 
panying or conducting .............seseeeee. 2 Points 
Professional public performance; ensemble, in- 
strumental or vocal ............. <eeaubaaeews ‘is 
College courses, each course ..............000 y4 ” 


Courses in orchestration, conducting, composi- 
tion, master class, other courses not found in 


the two year standard curriculum ........... y% ” 
Published compositions, general ...... itabiane ae 
Published compositions, educational .......... a = 
Published articles in music journals ..... Goss 
Years of teaching experience 

Under three years .............. pi ecisacek wae ee 

From 3 to 5 years Be en ere Re rarre aie 

are ere (eto. — 
Other training or experience ....... nt Saeki 1-4 ” 
Students entered in auditions and competitive 

WEEE: cnscientenduweeeiéeneeee ianbataee wales ‘ 


All courses of study must have been taken in schools recog- 
nized by the Association, and must include: 
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(a) At least six courses in the field of education or in other 
cultural areas approved by the State Association Certi- 
fication committee. At least two courses must be in 
methods or pedagogy in the department of music in 
which the candidate desires certification. 

(b) Some practice teaching or teaching experience in the 

field in which the candidate desires certification. 
(A course represents the equivalent of two hours of 
instruction per week per term of four months). 

Candidates who have not had the courses in education or 
in the other approved cultural areas may elect one of the 
following means of meeting this deficiency: (Note that the 
courses in pedagogy and the practice teaching must be com- 
pleted at the time of filing of application for the certificate ). 

a. Pass a comprehensive written and oral equivalency exami- 
nation in general education and in music education. 
Accept a certificate without seal, good for two years, during 
which time the candidate must complete the required 
courses, If all deficiencies are not made up within the two 
year period the candidate will be dropped from the Asso- 
ciation’s list of certified teachers and his certificate will 
be void. 

This certificate will be valid for five years from date of issue, 
and upon proof of extenuating circumstances, have a two year 
renewal privilege, after which time it will be void and the 
candidate will be dropped from the Association’s list of certified 
teachers. 


_ 


The Certificate of Experience 


The awarding of the Certificate of Experience is not con- 
tingent upon the receipt of the Provisional Certificate. 


FOR ASSOCIATION MEMBERS This certificate will be given 

upon application, without 
examination, to all organization members who have had, or 
will have completed 10 years of teaching by the date of rati- 
fication. This is to be attested by a notarized statement which 
will carry the signatures of 2 witnesses, These provisions apply 
only to those persons who were members of the Association on 
the date of ratification and who are members in good standing 
on the date of issuance. 


FOR NON-ASSOCIATION MEMBERS The following are the 

requirements. 
Experience: At least five years of teaching experience. This 
must be attested by a notarized statement which must carry the 
signatures of two witnesses. 


PUPIL Four students at various levels of ad- 
DEMONSTRATION vancement must be submitted who will 
be tested for the following: 
a. Performance. Three compositions must be performed, two 
from memory. 
bh. Reading. Material commensurate with student's level of 
advancement. 
ec. Musicianship. Scales, arpeggios, sight-singing, ete.: other 
skills, such as ear playing, accompanying, 
harmonizing; other musical experiences 
- which will indicate that the student is gain- 
ing cultural, social, or emotional benefits 
from music study. 


CANDIDATE’S A high school education or equivalent. Two 
EDUCATIONAL courses in education or in other cultural 
BACKGROUND areas approved by the State Association 

Certification Committee, and two courses in 
methods of pedagogy. A candidate without the education or 
cultural courses must pass a comprehensive oral and written 
equivalency examination in general education and music edu- 
cation. (Courses in methods or pedagogy must be completed 
before filing of application). 

At least the equivalent of two years of standard professional 
music school curriculum, An examination in musical subjects 
found in this curriculum might be required by the Board of 
Examiners. 


CANDIDATE Present himself for an interview by the 
EXAMINATION Board of Examiners. 

Play, and demonstrate and discuss, sections 
of the compositions which his students have presented in the 
pupil demonstration. 

Select and complete any three of the following projects: 

1. An acceptable technical and interpretive performance of 
a program consisting of examples from the advanced reper- 
toire of all periods. 

2. A demonstration of keyboard skills; reading, improvising, 
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HE article “Values of Music for 
Daily Living” by Jeannette Cass 
(American Music Teacher for May- 
June 1956) is admirable through- 
out. It raises. however, a few 
evaporate like 


“over- 
tones” that simply 
questions dealing with the so-called 
“Eternal” that can never really be 
answered. I am not complaining 
about any tendency that Miss Cass 
has in getting “disgusted with the 
attitude 
superintendents that music is extra- 


held by so many school 
curricular and not deserving of a 
place in the school curriculum.” 
This can be put down to enthusiasm: 
and Heaven knows! sometimes 
enthusiasm for a thing can win out 
where cold logic fails. But any one 
of us who has thought much on this 
subject knows that it is impossible 
to figure out why it is that some 
people can get. actually. an emotion- 
al pleasure out of an “abstract” piece 
of music. such as a Bach Fugue or 
Invention. while others are irritated 
Miss Cass 


says. perhaps. that this is simply a 


to the point of disgust. 


matter of education and training. I 
And I know Miss Cass won- 


WwW onder. 
ders too. 


Philip Hale 

I have known. in my time. several 
people who were profoundly moved 
on listening to a Brahms Symphony 

and they 
knowledge of Form, Harmony, and 
Counterpoint. On the other hand | 
knew, some thirty years ago. Philip 
Hale. the great music critic of the 
Boston Herald dislike of 
Brahms was an enigma to everyone. 
Whenever Mr. Hale had to review a 
particularly fine 
Brahms by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra he honestly admitted his 
incapacity to appreciate Brahms, and 
passed it off with: “The Brahmsites 
would have revelled in the superb 
performance given by conductor and 


were entirely without 


Ww hose 


performance of 


men they seemed to play as if 
they enjoyed this music by Johannes 
In our wonderment over 
the fact that anyone could ever dis- 
like Brahms let us not fall back upon 
the facile thinking that Philip Hale 
must have been narrow-minded. old 


Brahms.” 


fashioned—uneducated. His judg- 
ment of a new composition was 
highly respected in his time. His 


opinions would make pretty good 
reading even today. 


Walt Leonard Hansen is a concert pianist and 
organist now living in Wenatchee, Washington. 
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More Thoughts on 


The Values of Music 
by Walt Leonard Hansen 


\ prominent music critic in San 
Francisco. a few years ago. made a 
remark that shows how it is possible 
for some well trained musicians to 
be too much in love with “perform- 
ance,” and “personal showmanship” 
to the exclusion of spiritual values. 
\ world famous pianist who had 
somewhat passed the seventy mark 
in age was playing informally one 
evening for a gathering of San Fran- 
cisco admirers who remembered him 
in his prime. The music critic was 
sitting on the stairs outside the music 
room, and, several times. shrugged 
his shoulders deprecatingly. He ex- 
pressed himself to the others crowded 


on the stairs: “But—-Why? . . . but 
-Why . should Mr. play 
at all—he is so definitely passé . 


why?” The elderly one at the piano 
was not as agile as he had been when 
playing with the world’s best svm- 
phony orchestras, but the Beethoven 
Adagio in his hands became some- 
thing long to be remembered. It was 
child-like in its simplicity. and lofty 
heyond anything I had ever heard 
before in the same piece. Our critic 
was apparently not able to adjust 
himself to a world in which assem- 
bly-line perfection was not 
The 


were 


upper- 
truth is. however. that 


present 


most. 


there those who re- 
garded the evening’s performance as 
a thing of the spirit beyond 
words . in the presence of which 
they felt called upon to remove their 
shoes as Moses did in the presence 


of the Burning Bush. 


Environment versus Heredity 
This may seem irrelevant to the 
ideas Miss Cass expresses. perhaps. 
but it does, I think, upset a bit the 
notion that environment (by chance. 
divine guidance. human guidance 

whichever the individual prefers to 
believe in) can put aside ingrown 
traits of heredity. If, deep down in- 
side of us, we prefer the sick-cat 
wailing that the stylists give us in 
popular music, its hardly probable 
that some musicologist is going to 
arouse us to the beauties in a Brahms 
Symphony by pointing out the vari- 


ous themes and their transforma- 
tions. 
Believe it or not. I know a cul- 


tured woman who is always infuri- 
ated when “Clair de 
Lune” are played. (Our present-day 


pieces like 


psychiatrists would not hesitate to 
come up with a glib explanation of 
This 
same woman is very versatile in her 
Bach. Beethoven. Brahms. 
Sibelius. Copland, Shostakovitch 

even the later Stravinsky. She calls 
the “dream-world” sounds in_ the 
French Impressionists “characterless. 


this if called upon to do so.) 


love for 


and wishy-washy.” There is no argu- 
ing with her: she is adamant. Who 
is to say. in the event that the blind 
spot (deaf 
listening capacity is to be diagnosed, 
that this or that well-planned course 


of study is going to set her “right”? 


spot, rather) in her 


Church Music 


Isn't Miss Cass jumping to rather 
hasty conclusions when she blames 
the school superintendents for re- 
garding music as an extra-curricular 
thing? These people are. generally. 
pretty well educated. They have 
made it a business to be sensitive to 
public opinion and its trends. The 
American High School is. as far as 
I know. phenomenally blessed with 
a cappella choirs, orchestras. and 
bands. It is the church leaders who 
are woefully at fault in their indif- 
ference to the kind of music handed 
out to young people on Sundays. It 
matter how youth 


doesn’t many 


choirs a music-conscious church goes 
in for. if gospel hymns of the type 
of “O Happy Day,” which suggests 


“How Dry I Am!”, “Old Rugge: 
Cross.” and “The Little Brown 


Church in the Wildwood” are still 
sung. our young people are being 
asked to sing music that is empty 
and meaningless. There can be no 
argument between the church leaders 
and those who are thoroughly edu- 
cated in music. The church leaders 
who want to defend this music, mere- 
ly because of its familiarity, will 


(Continued on page 22) 
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MTNA 1956 East Central Division Convention 


February 11-14, Indianapolis, Indiana 


characterized 


NTENSE _ activity 
the second convention of the East 
Central of MTNA at In- 
dianapolis last February Ilth to 
14th. “No wonder the halls are va- 


Division 


cant.” said one participant. “every- 
one is attending the meetings.” And 
this seemed to be the case. From 
the opening strains of the Butler 
University Brass Choir until the final 
concert by the Berkshire String 
Quartet. MTNA members were busy 
magnificent 


finding inspiration in 


performances and gaining — profes- 


sional stimulation by wholesome 
exchange of ideas. The inability to 
he in two places at once proved to 


be the most common dilemma. 


Concerts and Recitals 


The thirty-one performing events 
formed an impressive series of con- 
certs ranging from piano and voice 
recitals to opera. symphony. and 
ballet. The Marilyn Mason organ re- 
cital. the 


concert. the Indiana University eve- 


Indianapolis Symphony 
ning of glee club and percussion. the 
recital of Anna Kaskas, the Universi- 
ty of Illinois production of Il Ta- 
barro and their Sinfonietta concert. 
and the program of the Jordan Bal- 
Sinfonietta of Butler Uni- 
versity were all scheduled as general 
events. Other equally fine perform- 
limited to 
musical interludes and sectional pro- 


let and 


ances were necessarily 
crams. 

The lectures, panels. and discus- 
sion sessions provided the oppor- 
tunity for the meeting of the minds. 
One Senior Piano panel reported. 
after a preliminary planning discus- 
sion, that their exchange of ideas 
had made the entire convention 
worthwhile whether or not they had 
an audience. The Doctor of Musical 
(rts degree was discussed by panels 
representing Music in Colleges and 
Piano. 
Members had the opportunity to dis- 


Universities and Senior 
cover plans and objectives of uni- 
versities of the division offering the 
degree. Theory-Composition _ pre- 
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by Robert A. Warner 


sented three stimulating — panels. 
Strings, Voice, Junior and Senior 
Piano 


ings on methods and materials in 


all provided discussion meet- 


addition to performances. American 
Music and musicology stressed lec- 
ture-recitals. whereas Membership 
Extension and the Council of State 
and Local Presidents discussed im- 
portant organizational problems. 
The 


from 


relation between teachers 


studios and public schools 
formed a special topic of the con- 
vention. Miss Marguerite Hood of 
the University of Michigan outlined 
the problem with discernment and 
with eloquence in her magnificent 
banquet address. Later the commit- 
tee on School Music presented an 
opportunity for discussion. 

The 


Association again held their national 


(American String Teachers 
convention in coordination with the 
East Central Division. The officers 
of ASTA and the MTNA String com- 
mittee worked hand in hand to de- 
particularly 
program balanced equally 


velop a strong string 
between 
discussion and performance _ ses- 


sions, 


Deep Appreciation 


Much credit is due to Past-Presi- 
dent Lee Blazer for his tireless efforts 
to develop the best possible conven- 
tion. Special credit is due also to 
the committee chairmen—Ralph_T. 
Daniel. Harry W. Thomas. V. How- 
ard Talley. John Bryden. Ada Brant, 
Fletcher, Le Roy Umbs. 
Bernard Fischer, Harold Haugh. and 
Roy T. Will 


with energy to produce effective sec- 


Stanley 
who combined talent 
tional programs. In recognition of 


their valued East Central 
Division gave a smorgasbord lunch- 


services, 


eon on the final day. 

Officers elected for the next bi- 
ennium were Russell Harris of Ham- 
line University, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
President: Le Roy Umbs, Wisconsin 


College of Music, Milwaukee. Wis- 


(Continued on page 23) 





TWO OFFICERS AND THREE 

MEMBERS OF THE MTNA EAST 

CENTRAL DIVISION EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
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Raymond 
Gerkowski 
Flint, Michigan. 


Mrs. Margaret 
B. Hall, 


Mansfield, Ohio. 


Robert A. 
Warner, 
Universiy 

of Michigan 
Ann Arbor. 


Carl Neumeyer, 
Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, 
Bloomington, 
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The National Biennial Convention 


of the 81st Year 


February 10-13, 1956 
Hotel Congress, Chicago, Illinois 


by Duane H. Haskell, First Vice President 


Music Teachers National Association 


[' HAS been said that if you stand 

on any corner of The Loop in Chi- 
cago long enough, sooner or later 
almost you have ever 
known will pass by. There is a great 
deal of truth in that statement. Chi- 
cago is in every sense of the word the 
Crossroads of America. In describing 
its unusual location, superlatives 
were exhausted long ago. It has the 
world’s largest combination of trunk- 
line railroad terminals and the busi- 
est airport; it lies within easy driving 
distance of many states. 

The visitor finds innumerable fa- 
cilities available upon arrival. The 
great stores in The Loop do not boast 
when they say, “If it can’t be found 
here, it can’t be found anywhere.” 
Other facilities and points of interest 
are equally amazing. Among the 
more celebrated are the Art Institute, 
Orchestra Hall, The Field Museum, 
and the Museum of Art and Industry. 
There are also the professional music 
schools whose histories are distin- 
guished. Among these are The 
American Conservatory, The Chicago 
Conservatory, The Cosmopolitan 
School, The Sherwood School, and 
the music schools of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity, DePaul University, and 
Northwestern University. Lying al- 
most within commuting distance are 
the music schools of Indiana Univer- 
sity, Michigan State University, the 
University of Michigan. the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, the University of Wis- 
consin, Butler University, Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Augustana Col- 
lege, The State University of Iowa, 
and many others distin- 
guished. 

MTNA has long felt “at home” in 
Chicago, and next February’s meet- 


everyone 


equally 


Duane H. Haskell is Head of the Department of 
Fine Arts, Arkansas State College, State College, 
Arkansas. 
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ing will be the seventh to be held in 
that city. Previous meetings have 
been held in 1882, 1888, 1893, 1920, 
1936, and 1948. Plans are now being 
made to establish a new attendance 
record at this seventh Chicago meet- 
ing. Chicago’s location will make pos- 
sible an almost 100°% attendance by 
the entire membership of a number 
of the largest and most active state 
associations. This convention will be 
the best publicized of any within re- 
cent years. People want to know what 
will be heard and seen when plan- 
ning to attend a convention. and the 
various standing committee chair- 
men and others who are helping to 
arrange the programs are determined 
to announce program details well in 
advance. 


Sunday Opening 


The convention will get under way 
on Sunday morning, February 10. 
Exhibits will open at noon. and the 
afternoon will be devoted to sectional 
meetings. The first big program will 
be a concert on Sunday evening pre- 
sented by the Symphony Orchestra 
of the State University of Iowa, James 
Dixon, Director. John Simms, Head 
of the L.S.U. Piano Department. will 
be soloist in a concerto. 

The first general 
Monday morning will feature The 
Augustana Choir, Henry Veld, Direc- 
tor. The late afternoon will feature 
an opera, Trouble in Tahiti, by 
Leonard Bernstein, presented by 
the Northwestern University Opera 
Workshop. After an early supper, 
busses will transport everyone to the 
world-famed Rockefeller Chapel of 
the University of Chicago where Dr. 
Heinrich Fleischer will present an 
organ recital. Perhaps no organ in 
the Chicago area is more famous 


session on 





than the organ in Rockefeller Chapel. 
Following the recital, the busses will 
transfer everyone to Mandel Hall on 
the University of Chicago Campus 
where the Ballet and Little Symphony 
of the Jordan College of Music of 
Butler University will present a fasci- 
nating program. Tentative plans call 
for a classical ballet, Job, by Vaughan 
Williams, and Peter and the Wolf, 
by Prokofieff. 

The general session on Tuesday 
morning will be devoted to the Bien- 
nial Business meeting. Tuesday aft- 
ernoon will provide two simultaneous 
attractions: the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Fritz Reiner, Director, in 
Orchestra Hall, and The Michigan 
Singers from the University of Mich- 
igan. Maynard Klein, Director, in 
the Congress Ballroom. Because of 
the tremendous popularity of the 
Chicago Symphony and the fact that 
Tuesday's concert is a Subscription 
Concert, only a limited number of 
complimentary tickets is available 
for MTNA members. The program 
by the Michigan 
Singers is being planned by the 
Musicology Committee and will fea- 
polychoral 


being presented 


ture rarely-performed 
music. 

The Biennial Banquet on Tuesday 
evening marks one of the high spots 
of the MTNA Convention. Normally, 
announcement of the program is 
made far in advance, but President 
Kuersteiner has requested this re- 
porter to state that a PIG SURPRISE 
is being planned, and, in order to 
keep everyone guessing, not even a 
hint can be dropped at this time. 

The final 
Wednesday morning will present the 
Pro Arte Quartet of the University 
of Wisconsin. This distinguished 


general session on 


(Continued on page 20) 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


STATE 
Iowa October 21-22, Wartburg College, Waverly 
Michigan October 21-23, Hotel Statler, Detroit 
Mississippi October 27, Belhaven College, Jackson 
Florida October 28-30, Rollins College, Winter Park 
Wisconsin October 28-30, Beloit College, Beloit 
Kansas October 29-30, Wichita University, Wichita 
Arkansas November 1-3, Hotel Arlington, Hot Springs 
South Dakota November 3, Augustana College, Sioux Falls 
Missouri November 4-6, Hotel Connor, Joplin 
Nebraska November 5-6, Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha 
Kentucky November 15-16, University of Louisville, Louisville 
Oklahoma March 10-11, 1957, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Texas June 9-12, 1957, Blackstone Hotel, Tyler 


DIVISIONAL 


East Central 
West Central 
Western 


Denver, Colorado 


February 16-19, 1958, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


July, 1958, Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 


NATIONAL 


February 10-13, 1957, Hotel Congress, Chicago, Illinois 


ro 


by Merle Sargent 
LL of the Local MTA’s with the 


exception of St. Petersburg, were 
visited again this year by Merle Sar- 
gent in her capacity as Florida State 
Chairman of Local Association Pres- 
idents. She was, as last year, treated 
like the Queen of Sheba. Mrs. Sar- 
gent is convinced that one of the rea- 
sons for the growth and strength of 
FSMTA is directly attributable to 
the alertness, co-operation and hard 
work of the Local MTA’s which con- 
stantly feed the State and National 
Associations. 
Most of the meetings were well- 
attended, one of them having a 100% 
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turn-out. Some of the ideas shared 
were: 

1. The encouragement of conven- 
tion attendance—at all levels. 

2. Including a “current events 
chairman” among others, to report 
music news of Local, State, Division, 
‘ational and international impor- 
tance at every meeting—briefly 
snappily. 


A. 


3. Every member to make an hon- 
est effort to get ONE new member 
(local AND state) by State Conven- 
tion time. 

1. Sponsoring student recitals by 
Local MTA members. 

5. Sponsoring student workshops, 
city-wide, chairmanned each year by 
a different member. 

6. Sponsoring music appreciation 
courses for adults, conducted by a 
different member each year. 

7. Teaching hymn-playing (gratis, 
as a service to your church) to any 
interested in learning, in order that 
there may always be sufficient pian- 
ists for all classes and departments 
of the church. 

a “Performers 


&. Organizing 





Group” to encourage teachers to 
practice, at which only those who 
perform may attend. 

©, Supporting your State Associa- 
tion through active co-operation with 
its committee chairmen, particularly 
membership, music education, certi- 
fication and publicity. 

10. Knowing your State Associa- 
tion constitution and by-laws, code 
of ethics. officers, directors, district 
and committee chairmen, by reading 
your Annual Year Book. 

11. Knowing what your State As- 
sociation has done in the past year 
(committee and panel reports, also 
officer and local association reports 
and local association reports in the 
Year Book) and what it hopes to do 
in the future (Newsletters). 

12. Planning one meeting a year 
to apprise your members in some 
clever way of the advantages of MTA 
membership (all levels), of the man- 
ner in which they work, and what 
they are attempting to do for music 
teachers in the State and Country. 

13. Encouraging complete famil- 
iarity with the Year Book. It costs a 
great deal of money and requires a 
great deal of time to compile, and 
is necessary to you for a complete 
understanding of your Association. 

There is a very strong bond, for 
the most part, between the Local As- 
sociations and FSMTA, and during 
the past two years, through these 
visits by an FSMTA representative, 
between the Local MTA’s themselves. 
Interest this year was keen in what 
the other 
The time, thought, and energy spent, 


Associations were doing. 


the inconvenience born, the co-oper- 
ation evident at every turn in mak- 
ing these meetings possible has been 
greatly appreciated by the visiting 


representative. AAA 
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GEORGIA 


by Linton Cole 


— new officers of the Georgia 
Musik 
entering into their activities with a 


Teachers Association are 
ereat deal of zeal. led by the new 
President. Walter Westafer. 

One of the final acts of our past 
President. Michael McDowell. was to 
present to the members for their con- 
sideration an amendment to our 
State Constitution calling for a gen- 
eral reorganization of our executive 
officers. This to provide for three 
Vice Presidents with specific duties 


Teachers and pupils alike find 


the new... 


ADA RICHTER 
PIANO COURSE 





and authorities: Ist Vice President 
to be in charge of Programs, 2nd 
Vice President to be in charge of 
membership. 3rd Vice President to 
be in charge of publicity. Mr. Me- 
Dowell explained that these duties 
added to the other duties of the Pres- 
ident made a difficult job almost im- 
possible : that this 
would benefit both the President and 


reorganization 


the organization. After some debate, 
the reorganization was adopted. 
One of the outstanding things to 
come out of the local organizations 
during the past year. was the resolu- 
tion passed by the Atlanta Chapter 
calling for scholastic credit to be 


awarded to deserving students of 
music. This was passed under the 
leadership of the immediate past 
President) of the Atlanta 
John R. Hellams. Jr. 


this resolution will not be immediate. 


Chapter. 
Action upon 


for any undertaking of this kind must 
he thoroughly investigated. and must 
also have the support of those who 
teach music in the public schools. 
The Atlanta Chapter feels. however. 
that this is 
which they may direct their energies. 


a valuable goal toward 


ee 
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is FUN... but not just Fun, ~~ 


Important teaching processes are at 
work in this fine method and learning 


becomes fun! 
° Clear 
¢ Comprehensive 
* Contemporary 


° Easy 
+ Effective 
¢ Entertaining 
for the Student 


for the Teacher 


Pre-School Book 60¢ * Books I, II, III (Early Beginner ) 75¢, Book IV (Early 
Beginner) $1.00 * “Keyboard Games” (Supplementary material to be used 
with last half of Book I, and all of Book II) 75¢ * “Adventures At The Key- 
board” (Supplementary material to be used with all of Books III and IV) $1.00 


See it at your dealer, without delay 


M. WITMARK & SONS + 619 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





NEW .OFFICERS .OF GEORGIA 
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by Albert Fillmore 


Wits the Hotel Statler as head- 
quarters. the Fall Convention of 
the Michigan Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation will be held in Detroit. Oc- 
tober 21. 22 and 23. Olaf W. Stee 
is President of the group. now in its 
seventy-first year of existence. 

The convention program as an- 
nounced by Olive Parkes. First Vice 
President and Program Chairman, 
will be focused on the work of the 
membership as teachers. and the re- 
sults that are being obtained. rather 
than on artist performance as such. 
There will be forums in various 
fields, including piano. organ. voice, 
and strings. 

Local arrangements are being han- 
dled by Marius Fossenkemper. Pres- 
ident of the Detroit 
League, and his committee. Musical 


Musicians 
interludes will include Shirley Se- 
guin, winner of the 1956 Grinnell 
Piano Award, and Virginia Housey, 
dramatic soprano, a recent winner 
of the Grinnell Foundation Operatic 
Award. A number of Honor Recital 


Detroit Musicians 


students of the 
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League will play at the closing tea. 
Banquet speaker will be J. 
Callaghan, music critic of the Detroit 
Free Press. 

The National Association of Teach- 
ers of Singing, Michigan Branch, 
will hold its Annual Convention in 
conjunction with MMTA. Several 
forums are in preparation. Two musi- 


Dorsey 


cal programs will be presented before 
the entire group. A Wayne Univer- 
sity choral group will sing under 
Harold Tallman’s direction. A light 
opera will be presented under the 
direction of Ida Kitching Cordes. 
Anthony Marlowe will bring the De- 
troit Institute of Musical Art Opera 
Workshop in a performance of Act 
Two of Faust. 

String programs will be prepared 
by the American String Teachers As- 
Morrette Rider. State 
President. Members will have an op- 


sociation. 


portunity to hear a Detroit Sym- 
Orchestra 
Paul Paray. by arrangement with 


phony rehearsal under 
Howard Harrington. manager. This 
will take place in the new Ford Audi- 
torium in Detroit's emerging Civic 
Center. 

Three meetings of the Theory- 
Section of MMTA 
are being planned under the guid- 
ance of Dr. Ruth S. Wylie. of Wayne 


University. One of the meetings will 


Composition 


be a program for the whole conven- 
tion on the value of applied music to 
the creatively gifted student. It will 
deal with the musicologist and teach- 
er as well. There will be perform- 
ances of compositions by student 
composers from Michigan cclleges. 

The Association looks forward to 
a highly interesting and stimulating 
get-together this fall. 


MISSISSIPPI 


by Mark Hoffman 


 bpnes second annual convention of 


the Mississippi Music Teachers 
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Association will be held on Satur- 
day, October 27, 1956, on the cam- 
pus of Belhaven College. Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

Mr. Fred Weber. noted composer 
and arranger of instrumental music, 
will appear on the program by cour- 
tesy of Belwin, Inc.. music publish- 
ers. Mr. Edward Kilenyi, pianist, 
member of the Florida State Univer- 
sity faculty at Tallahassee, Florida, 
will be featured in an afternoon pro- 
gram of a completely new type. The 
audience present will be asked to 
choose single items from the 32 Bee- 
thoven Piano Sonatas. To our knowl- 
edge. no other performer or lec- 
turer does this. Mr. Myron Taylor. 
University of Indiana, Bloomington. 
Indiana. will take over the Vocal 
section of the convention. Mr. Taylor 
has sung in the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and is a leading teacher of 
voice at the University of Indiana. 

Students representing the leading 
campuses and private teachers of the 
state will be presented on a program 
during the afternoon. Judges will 
choose the best performance. and a 
gold loving cup will be given to the 
winner. as well as an opportunity to 
appear over the local radio station. 
Representatives from the Jackson 
Symphony Society. the Jackson 
Opera Guild. Mr. William Hoppe. 
the new State Supervisor of Music. 
guests of the Convention. and oflicers 
of the Association will be featured 
in a panel discussion, to be held 
over the local television station. 

Additional convention details will 
be announced as the time for the 
meeting approaches. 

Currently. there are five divisions 
of the Mississippi Music Teachers 
Association. but it is anticipated that 
additional groups will be organized 
in the near future as the need for 
them arises. Serving as division 
chairmen are: Piano, Dr. Sigfred 
Matson. Mississippi State College for 
Women: Theory, Dr. Will Gay Bott- 
je. University of Mississippi: Organ. 
Miss Marjorie Jackson: Voice. Mr. 
Walter R. Hinds: and Strings. Mr. 
Roger di Guilian, all of Mississippi 
Southern College. 

The state-affiliated unit of the 
American String Teachers Associa- 
tion also will hold its annual con- 
vention in conjunction with the Mis- 
sissippi Music Teachers Association. 

Officers of the Mississippi Music 
Teachers Association are: President. 


Dr. Mark Hoffman, University of 
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PIANO TEACHERS’ 
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A thematic catalog 
of piano music 
classified by grade 
and age group, and 
indexed by title 
and composer. 
There is also a 
special index of music for particular uses 
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of the piano teacher including solos, theory 
and harmony, collections, suites, ensembles 
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CHORAL DIRECTORS’ 
GUIDE 


Sacred and secular 
music cataloged by 
grade, recommended 
use, voice ranges and 
performance time, 
with descriptive re- 
marks for each selection. Skilfully indexed 
to guide the director to the music he wants 
for any need or occasion. 
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DIRECTORS’ 
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A catalog of band, 

orchestra and in- 

ye strumental ensemble 

music. Explanatory 

notes give the director 

a clear idea of the nature and difficulty of 

the scores and their place in his teaching 
program. 





Send the coupon for your FREE copy 
of catalogs that have become stand- 
ard guides to the best in music. 
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Mississippi; Vice President, Dr. 
Roger P. Phelps, Mississippi South- 
ern College; and Secretary-Treasur- 
er, Dr. Parks Grant, University of 
Mississippi. 
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by Hardin Van Deursen 


LANS for the 5lst annual con- 

vention of the Missouri Music 
Teachers Association, scheduled to 
be held November 4-6, 1956 at the 
Connor Hotel in Joplin, Missouri, 
are moving forward under the di- 
rection of President Mabelle Holding 
Echols and Vice President Merrill 
Ellis, the latter Convention Chair- 
man. 

Personnel is as of this writing in- 
complete. but will include Jerome 
Rosen, viol‘nist. and Frank Arnhold, 
harpsichordist. both of St. Louis who 
will present a program of ancient 
music, A flute quartet from Cottey 
College. Nevada, Missouri, Olga 
Norman in charge, a Triple Trio 
from Joplin Junior College coached 
by Oliver Sovereign, the Joplin All- 
City Elementary Orchestra, Margaret 
Teeter, the Joplin 
Symphony Orchestra, Frank Coulter, 
conductor, will be featured parts of 
the conclave. 

There will be the usual Piano 
“Master Class” under the leadership 
of a pedagogue to be chosen by the 
Missouri Applied Music Board, Rog- 
ers Whitmore. Chairman: Theory- 
Composition sections arranged by 
Fred Duffelmeyer, President of the 
Missouri Theory Teachers Associa- 


directing, and 


tion; vocal sessions led by Irwin 
Umlauf of Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, and Weldon Whitlock 
of St. Louis: string sessions under 
Bingham 
Porter of Joplin; and a “contempo- 
rary music recital”, selected from 
the works of Missouri composers, 
with O, Anderson Fuller of Lincoln 


the leadership of Mary 
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University in Jefferson City, in 
charge. 

Marie Guengerich of Joplin is to 
arrange one of her famous panels 
on the exciting subject “Just what 
Is Expected of a Music Teacher?” 
A Sunday evening reception will be 
sponsored by the Joplin Piano Teach- 
ers Guild. The program in greater 
detail will be available in the next 
issue of American Music Teacher. 


Y/ 
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by Keith Wallingford 


N the last 


spondent — to 


report of this corre- 
American Music 
Teacher mention was made of the 
next Oklahoma Music Teachers As- 
sociation State which 
will be held on the campus of the 
University of Oklahoma on March 
10th and 11th. 1957. 

\ program planning committee 
headed by President Lemuel Chil- 
ders has already met and succeeded 


Convention 


in completing most of the plans for 
the convention, Also present at the 
meeting were Mrs. Celia Mae Bry- 
ant, local chairman for the conven- 
tion, Max Mitchell, Orcenith Smith, 
and Keith Wallingford. 

Foremost among those who will 
share their talents and wisdom with 
the teachers in attendance will be Mr. 
Dalies Frantz, well-known virtuoso 
pianist and teacher, who is currently 
Head of the Piano Faculty at the 
University of Texas. Mr. Frantz will 
play a solo piano recital on Sunday. 
March 10, and will preside at the 
Piano Section meeting the next morn- 
ing. 

Those who teach voice will be in- 
terested to learn that Mr. Reinhold 
Schmidt, a member of the faculty of 
the University of Kansas. has ac- 
cepted an invitation to attend the 
convention and to participate in 
the Voice Sectional Meeting. Mr. 
Schmidt, himself a successful teach- 
er. has given both assistance and in- 
spiration to many teachers in pre- 
vious appearances of this type. 

Complete and final plans for the 
convention will appear in the next 
issue of American Music Teacher. 
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by Usher Abell 


HE second annual meeting of the 
-“ South Dakota Music Teachers 
Association will be held on the cam- 
pus of Augustana College in Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, on November 3, 
1956. The following is a list of the 
day’s activities: 


a 


700 A.M. 
Registration. 
10:00 A.M. 
Business meeting. Usher Abell. 
President, presiding. 
700 A.M. 
Recital by Edgar E. Eklof, baritone. 
2:00 A.M. 
Luncheon. 
:30 PLM. 
Organ Session—Mrs. Mary B. Wool- 
sey, Dakota Wesleyan University. 
Voice Session—Karl Theman, South 
Dakota State College. 
2:30 P.M. 
Piano Session 
son, Watertown. 
String Session—John Shepard, North- 
ern State Teachers College. 
Choral Session—Grover Brown. 
Huron College. 
3:30 P.M. 
Organ Session 
gustana College 
Piano Session — Genevieve Truran, 
State University of South Dakota. 
730 PLM. 
South Dakota Composers Session 
Louis Hamvas, Yankton College. 
:30 PLM. 
Banquet and Program—J. Earl Lee, 
Augustana College, in charge. 
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by J. Ellwood Jepson 


HE meeting in Ogden, May 22nd, 
at Weber College was a great suc- 
cess. Mrs. Elliott S. Wright acted as 
Chairman and did a splendid job. 
The purpose of the meeting was 
to celebrate affiliation with the Music 
Teachers National Association. 
Mr. Max Dalby, President of Utah 
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PERFORMERS AT UTAH MTA BANQUET 





Mrs, Charlotte June Burgess, flute, and Mrs. Mary Sanks, piano. 


Music Educators 
sented a fine musical program of 


Association, pre- 


vocal and instrumental ensembles 
from Weber College and Ogden High 
Schools. Phillip Dalby, his brother 
and co-worker at the college, was the 
featured speaker of the evening. 

J. Ellwood Jepson, President of 
the Ltah 
tion. expressed great enthusiasm for 
the future of the group in the north- 
ern area of the state and appointed 
Mr. Dalby and Mrs. Wright as Chair- 
man and Co-Chairman of an _ or- 
ganizational committee for the pur- 
pose of starting a new region in the 
Ogden Area to be known as Region 
2. Salt Lake City and vicinity to be 
known as Region 1. 

We are hoping to have our State 
Convention in October. 

The Utah Music Teachers Associ- 
ation held an affiliation banquet 
Thursday, June 28. 1956 in Salt Lake 
City at the Desert Inn’s Coral Room. 
Celebration of the affiliation with the 
Music Teachers National Association 


Music Teachers Associa- 


was the purpose of the banquet. 
Chairman of the evening was Mrs. 
Beverly J. Pond and _ decoration 
chairman was Mrs. Nellie DeVroom. 
Beautiful flowers were appropriately 
arranged on the tables and as favors 
at each plate was placed a large bon- 
bon cookie with a quarter note stand- 
ing on top of it. Each person attend- 
ing was presented with a lovely car- 
nation and identification card. 
Opening remarks by Chairman 
Beverly S. Pond included the follow- 
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ing story: 

Once when Sir Michael Costa was 
having rehearsal with a vast array 
of performers and hundreds of 
voices, some man who played the 
piccolo far away up in some corner, 
said within himself, “In all this din 
it matters not what I do.” and so he 
ceased to play. Suddenly the great 
conductor flung up his 
hands and all was still 
cried aloud, “Where is the piccolo?” 

Everyone of us has a part to play 
in the symphony of life. There is the 
family circle, the neighborhood, the 
business church. 
How often we feel like that piccolo 
player, thinking that our small ef- 
forts and expended energies are of 
no avail and that the family, the 
neighbors, the business association, 
the church, can well do without our 
services. So we cease to play our part. 
Yet there is One who listens. 

We may not be shouldering ex- 
ceptionally high responsibilities. Our 
appointed task may seem of little 
value in the great symphony of life. 
Yet all the music of God’s universe 
is made richer and sweeter because 
of the harmony supplied by individ- 
uals, each one seemingly unimpor- 
tant by himself, yet highly valuable 
in ensemble with his fellowmen. 

Some of us have been given the 


stopped, 
and then he 


association, the 


ability to do big things. Others have 
an ability for only little things. Why 
should it matter, just so we use it, 
and make a worth-while life? 
Following the banquet Mr. Ken- 
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Here's the finest, most complete 
and helpful catalog of band and 
orchestra instruments ever offered. 
Instruments and cases are present- 
ed in color, and prices are clearly 
displayed! Includes all the latest 
Rhythm Band instruments and new 
electronic tuning equipment. 
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ley Whitelock spoke. giving reasons 
for his membership in the U.M.T.A. 
He was followed by the speaker of 
\. Shand, 


University of 


the evening. Dr. David 
the 
Utah and assistant conductor of the 
Utah Dr. 
Shand spoke of our place in the 
leaders 


musicologist at 


Symphony Orchestra. 
musical world of today as 
and teachers. and the growth and 
development that is taking place in 
Ltah. His 
thoughts were of great inspiration to 


all 


our communities in 


in attendance. 
Following Dr. Shand. Miss Jessie 


lotte June Burgess, flute, and Mrs. 
Mary Sanks, piane. They played 
“Andante from Concerto in’ D 
minor” by Molique. “Airs from Bal- 
let D’Ascannia” by Saint Saéns, and 
Ravel. 

Then a report of the convention 
of the Western MTNA 
held at Phoenix. Arizona was given 
by Mrs. Wilbur She con- 
cluded her report by inviting all 
members of U.M.T.A. to her home 
in Tooele. Utah. for a smorgasbord 


“Habanera™ by 
Division of 


House. 


in August. 
\s concluding speaker. President 


Elizabeth Winkler, Miss Jessie Perry, 


J. Ellwood Jepson, Mrs. Beverly J. 


Pond, Farrell S. Pond, Mrs. James 
H. Hance, Miss Warr, Charlotte June 
Burgess. Nellie DeVroom. Marcia 
Crosby. Mary Sanks, Blain Bradford, 
Dorothy Bradford, Virginia Browby, 
Kenley Whitelock, Mrs. Wilbur 
House. Mr. Wilbur House. 


BANQUET CHAIRMAN 





Perry. Vice President of U.M.T.A.. J. Ellwood Jepson 


read some corre- 





KA A 
spoke on some matters concerning spondence from MTNA and dis- ‘ 
U.M.T.A. and the University of Utah. cussed a workshop to be presented 
Then some beautiful flute and piano at a future date. 95 
numbers were presented by two Present were the following: Mrs. 
members of U.M.T.A.. Mrs. Char- Lar Sene Morris. Mr. Morris. Mrs. 

ANDERSON i eee 
: 7 Malsio, J.. Prelude & Toccata (PA) 
(Continued from page 7) Sas, A.. Arrullo y Tondera (EV) 
Preludio y Toceata (S) 

you to let the musie speak for itself, and not to appraise each I 
: ‘Par asa - : ruguay 
item subjectively, All of this music deserves to be examined a : ak Pe ; 
hy vou. Tosar Erreeart, T.. Improvisacion (ECIC) 
“Here follow certain titles which, it is hoped, are not ineluded ; 
: . * , “se erie” 2 PIA s s 
in any of the sources named above. Yet this list is far from 21 1 NOS, 4 HAND: 
complete, Brazil 

Key to publishers: Pinto, O., Seenas Infantis (GS) 

(B) Barry, through Boosey & Hawkes e = 

(ECIC) Editorial Cooperativa, through Southern VOICE & PIANO 

(EV) Elkan-Vogel (e = English: p= Portuguese: s = Spanish 

(GS) G. Schirmer _ 

(VI) Mereury Brazil : 

(PA) Pan American, through Peer International Guarnieri, ©. Deelaracao, e, p (M) 

(3). Risen Den Bau, p (M) 

(S) Southern Musie Publishing Co. Oueb-a o coco, menina, e, p (M) 

(VL) Villa-Lobos Musie Corporation Quando te vi, ce, p (M) 

Fanta coisa a dizerte, e. p (M) 

*TANO = 
= A 0 Chile 
ne Mentecino, A. | Songs on Popular Chilean Poems, e. s (PA) 
Caamano, R., Preludes LTV (B) 
* Preludes V-VI (B) — _ CHORUS 
Ginastera, A., Rondo on Argentine Children’s Folk Tunes (B) Argentina 


Sonata (B) 

Guastavino, C.. Sonatina (R) 

Tauriello, A., Toccata (B) 

Brazil 

Mignone, F., Congada (R) 

Netto, B., Mirha Terra (R) 

Villa-Lobos, H., Bachianas Brasileiras No. 4, 
Caixinha de Musica Quebrada (VL) 
Poema Sirgelo (VL) 

Simples Coletanea (VL) 

Chile 

Orrege-Salas, J.. Rustiea (PA) 
Suite No. 1, Op. 11 (B) 

Colombia 

Escobar, L., Sonatina No. 2 (PA) 

Cuba 


6 Modern Cuban Composers (EV) 
Gramatges, H., 3 Preludes (PA) 


Suite (VL) 


Guatemala 

6 Modern Guatemalan Composers (EV) 
Herrarte, M., 6 Sketches (EV) 

Mexico 

Halffter, R., Segunda Sonata (PA) 
Ponce, M., 4 Danzas Mexicanos (S) 
Panama 

Cordero, R., Sonata Ritmica (PA) 
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Ginastera, A.. Lamentations of Jeremiah, SATB, Latin (M1) 


North Argentinian Folk Dance, Round, e, s (M1) 
Brazil 
Guarnieri, C., Coco de Maior, SATB, e, p (M) 
Egbegi, SATB, p (M) 
Sinholau, SAA, e, p (M) 
Vamos Aloanda, SATB, e, p (M) 
Cuba 
Sanjuan, P., Canto de Cuna. SSA, e, s (M) 
Vexico 
Chavez, C., Abolueu, te Dequeste, SATB, e, s (M) 
BAND 
{rgentina 


Aguirre, J.. La Huella, arr. Hindsley (R) 
El Gato, arr. Hindsley (R) 


Brazil 
Anon., A Casinha Pequenina (folksong), arr. Buchman (M) 
Villa-Lobos, J., Aria, arr. Cailliet (R) 
Little Train of the Brazilian Countryman, arr. Cailliet (R) 
ORCHESTRA 
Argentina 
Aguirre, J., La Huella, oreh. Ansermet (R) 
Brazil 


Anon., A Casinha Pequenina, arr. Guenther (M) 
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Cuba Brazil 

Guarnieri, C., Sonatina, flute & piano (M) 

Pinto, O., Tom Thumb’s March, arr. Hannaford for baritone. 
bass, horn, trombone, 2 trumpets (GS) 

Villa-Lobos, H., Duo for violin & viola (M) 


Martin, E.. Fugas Para Orquesta de Cuerda (PA) 

Mexico 

Chavez, C.. Sinfonia de Antigona (GS Study Seore #45) 
Sinfonia India (GS Study Score #56) 

Revueltas, S., Cuauhnahuae (GS Study Seore #37) 
Sensemaya (GS Study Score #51) 


Cuba 


Ardevel, J.. Chamber Music for 6 instruments (flute, clar.. 


adi ania bassoon, trumpet, violin, cello) (PA) 
MISCELLANEOUS Vega, A. de la, Legend of the Creole Ariel, cello & piano (PA) 
Argentina 


Eitler, E.. Piece for Flute Alone (M) 
Sentimiento Indefinido, flute (M) 
Ansias, clarinet (M) 

Ginastera, A., Duo for Flute & Oboe (M) 
Pampeana No. 1, violin & piano (B) 
Pampeana No. 2, cello & piano (B) 


Vexico 

Revueltas, S., 3 Pieces for violin & piano (5S) 

Songs of the Americas, Botsford, contains 16 Latin American 
folksongs, very simple. e, s or p (GS) 

25 Favorite Latin American Songs, Sandoval, folksongs, or folk 


R) 


ER 








Paz, J., Cuarta Composicion en los Doce Tonos, violin (ECIC) style. e, s or p (GS) 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from second cover) 
Student Affiliate Program, are de- 
scribed in detail elsewhere in this 
publication. Read those articles care- 
fully. Then while they are still fresh 
in your mind, start the ball rolling. 
Take advantage of these offerings. 
Campaign for MTNA sponsored 
Piano Teachers Workshops in your 
locality. All the mechanics of put- 
ting on such workshops have been 
taken care of by MTNA. You risk 
no money. and in fact stand to make 
a financial profit for your local asso- 
ciation. Naturally, the important 
profit. the improvement of teaching 
in all its aspects. can not be meas- 
ured in terms of dollars and cents. 
Write to the MTNA National Office 

for complete details. 

The Texas Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation Student Affiliate Program can 
be tailored to fit individual state 
needs. Be sure to notice how MTNA 
offers to help the state associations 
who have or plan to have such pro- 
erams of Student Affiliation. The 
Texas Music Teachers Association 
has proven that such a plan helps 
both teachers and students. Now 
with the added offerings of Student 
\ffiliate bars to be attached to Stu- 
dent Membership pins, a subscription 
to American Music Teacher with an 
expanded Student News section di- 
rected towards students of high 
school age. with cash prizes and 
appearances at divisional and na- 
tional conventions, surely music stu- 
dents “have never had it so good.” 

So, strike while the iron is hot. 
See that you have Piano Teachers 
Workshops in your locality, and Stu- 
dent Affiliate Programs in your state 
Associations. Don’t delay. Do it to- 
day. Take advantage of all that 
MTNA offers you, and do more than 
“live a little!” 
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YOUR GUIDE TO EXCELLENT TEACHING MATERIAL... 


THE MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE 


(A Partial Listing) 
ee, ee PED DUE ni kiscc nd aw cdasdaswesvananea .60 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE Grades 1-2-3-4-5 ....... each 1.25 


NINE GOLDEN KEYS TO EASY READING 


by HAZEL COBB 
A new approach to note reading! Immediately establishes the placement 
of nine strategic keys—the five C's and four G's. Reading is facilitated 
by further relating these keys to all other notes. .............. we 


DO IT YOURSELF ON THE 
NINE GOLDEN KEYS TO EASY READING 
by EUGENIA ROBINSON and HAZEL COBB 


Outstanding new supplementary material to the original volume. An 
application of the principles in the ‘‘Nine Golden Keys to Easy Reading” 
75 


—— DAVID CARR GLOVER, Jr. —— 
TIP TOP TUNES (Books 1-2-3) 


More hours of fun and practical teaching in these collections of original 
piano solos. Each book is carefully graded, each piano solo is ideal for 
Re ee ee ee ee a.-each book .75 


BOOGIE WOOGIE SCHOOL DAYS 


An elementary piano folio with five etudes in bright and bouncy style. .75 


FIVE FINGER BOOGIE 


Five gay and easy boogie studies for the beginning pianist. ........ .60 





THREE CHORDS IN THREE KEYS by ERIC STEINER 


Play familiar melodies accompanied by the three principal chords of 
C-major, F-major and G-major. Encourages early study of harmony and 
NE Cae 0 ca cins Cima ee ek hamamih eee en aN ee aes veo te 


INTERVAL PLAY by RALPH HEIDSIEK 


Designed to create greater familiarity with all the intervals found in music. 
100 short pieces offering the young pianist an opportunity to play enjoy- 
able music while learning the size and ‘‘feel'’ of all intervals from the 
a ee eee ee ee 1.00 


Marvin Kahn's Theory Papers {In 2 books ) 


Teaches the piano student the rudiments of harmony and their application. 
Stresses chords and chord progressions, keyboard harmony drills and 
ear training. Book I—Beginners Grade Level 65c 

Book li—Intermediate Grade Level 1.00 
Send for FREE Piano Catalog 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 











MODEL PLAN 
(Continued from page 9) 


transposing, accompanying for the pianist; piano accom- 
panying for the non-pianist. 

3. A paper on some phase of music teaching, preferably one 
concerned with the private teacher's presentation of music 
study. 

1. A paper on music history, literature or current events with 
reference to music education. 

5. An additional three courses in educational studies taken 
within five years of the date of examination. 

6. A project submitted by the candidate and approved by the 
Board of Examiners. 


Certificate of Experience for the Kintergarten Music Teacher 


The awarding of this certificate is not contingent upon the 
receipt of the Provisional Certificate. 
Age: Twenty-four years or over. 
Experience: At least three years of teaching experience. This 
must be attested by a notarized statement which will carry the 
signatures of two witnesses. 


PUPTI 


; Submit to the Board of Examiners at 
DEMONSTRATION: 


least two, preferably three, groups of 
young children of different ages. Each 
zroup should consist of at least four children. The candidate 
will be expected to demonstrate the various technics of teach- 
ing pre-instrumental music to young children, the results of his 
teaching, and his competency in class management. 


CANDIDATE’S A high school education or equivalent. Two 
EDUCATIONAL courses in’ educational psychology, two 
BACKGROUND: courses in modern kindergarten methods, 

and one course in teaching music to young 
children, A candidate without the courses in psychology must 
pass a comprehensive written and oral equivalency examination. 
(The courses in methods and teaching must be completed 
before filing of application). 

At least the equivalent of two years of standard professional 
music school curriculum. An examination in the musical sub- 
jects found in this curriculum might be required by the Board 
of Examiners. 


CANDIDATE Present himself for an interview by the 
EXAMINATION: Board of Examiners. 

Demonstrate his ability to play such piano 
pieces as the C major Sonata of Mozart, and the mazurkas of 
Chopin: read simple piano music fluently; improvise in a 
simple but effective manner: sing acceptably the music required 
in the pre-school area. 

Select and complete any three of the following projects: 

1. A paper on the views of leading educators in pre-school 
music, 

2. A paper on the place of music in child therapy. 

3. A comprehensive list of recordings, materials and methods 
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{Continued from page 12) 





MTNA, and all string programs are 
being presented jointly by ASTA and 


for teaching young children. 
1. Original composition of songs, games, or procedures for 
teaching young children. 
An additional 3 courses in education. 
\ project of the candidate’s choice approved by the Board 
of Examiners. 


av 


The Certificate of Professional Advancement 
Age: Thirty-one years or over 
Experience: At least ten years of teaching experience. This is 
to be attested by a notarized statement which will carry the 
signatures of two witnesses. 
Hold, or be able to qualify for, the Certificate of Experience. 
PUPIL 
DEMONSTRATION: 


Similar to the pupil demonstration re- 
quired for the Certificate of Experience, 
except that each of the students pre- 
sented must score a rating of B-plus, or better. 


CANDIDATE’S — He will be required to submit evidence that 
BACKGROUND: he has taken at least fifteen courses, or 

equivalent, in music, music education, and 
related courses beyond those required for the Provisional Cer- 
tificate. A masters degree in music or music education from an 
institution recognized by the Association would automatically 
satisfy this requirement. The candidate may qualify, however, 
by presenting a record of a combination of school, private 
study, festival or concert participation, and other educational 
experiences, 


OTHER 
REQUIREMENTS: 


The candidate will be required to present 
evidence that he has contributed to the 
profession by his accomplishment in one 
or more of the following: 

a. Performance: Participation as a soloist or accompanist in 
a major concert hall. 

Authorship: The publication of a treatise, in book or 

pamphlet form, on music education, and/or the publication 

of two or more articles in any of the national journals 
devoied to music education. 

ec. Compositon: The publication of educational material. 
This must be submitted to the Board of Examiners for 
evaluation. 

. Research: A research paper, begun and developed under 
the guidance of a member of the Committee on Certifica- 
tion, on a problem or phase of music education. 
ce. Pedagogy: The presentation of evidence that the candi- 

date has instructed, or is qualified to instruct teachers. 
This must include a full course outline of the work which 
has been or will be offered. 

The candidate will be required to present evidence that he 
holds, or has held, an office or important committee post in a 
music teachers organization. 

The requirements for the Certification of Professional Ad- 
vancement may be fulfilled over a period of five years from the 
date of application. The candidate, however, must submit with 
his application the means by which he intends to meet the 
requirements, 


b. 


operative Operation of a State-National 
Student Affiliate Membership was worked 


out between MTNA and TMTA. The 





quartet which has made its perma- 
nent home at the University of Wis- 
consin for some time is recognized 
as one of the great quartets of our 
time. Wednesday afternoon has been 
turned over to The Illinois State 
Music Teachers Association for a 
special program. Details of this pro- 
gram will be listed in the next issue 
of American Music Teacher. 

It is a tradition in MTNA for the 
sectional programs to equal the larger 
general session programs in interest 
and quality. Twelve standing com- 
mittees and two subject-area sections 
will be involved in this part of the 
convention program. The American 
String Teachers Association will hold 
its Annual Meeting jointly with 


20 


the MTNA String Committee. Details 
of these programs will also be listed 
in the next issue. 

In the meantime, jot down this 
memo: “J don’t want to miss the 
82nd MTNA CONVENTION which 
will be held in Chicago, February 
10-13, 1957, at the Congress Hotel.” 

Sf 


JOHNSON 
‘Continued from page 5) 


to our next State Convention at Tyler, 
Texas, next June 9, 10, 11, and 12, 
where we promise you an unforget- 
table experience of beauty and pleas- 
ure. 

A concluding statement by the Presi- 


dent of MTNA: 
During the past year a Plan for Co- 


idea behind this action was to give added 

recognition to the students and to offer 

a plan to other state MTAs that might 

care to enter into a similar plan of co- 

operation with the National organization. 

Herewith follows the four ways in 
which MTNA will join with TMTA to 
expand the influence, value and recogni- 
tion of student affiliate membership: 

I A National Certificate from MTNA 
when the student enters high school 
and joins MTNA as a student mem- 
ber. (An MTNA S. A. Bar would 
he available for State pin.) 
Subscription to American Music 
Teacher with expanded Student 
News directed particularly to high 
school level students. 

III Formation of National Student Affili- 
ate Chapters named after the teacher 
with three or more National Student 
Affiliate Members, a directory of 
such chapters to be printed annually 
in American Music Teacher. 

VI Opportunity to participate annually 
in either the Division Contest or the 
Biennial National Contest to be held 
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at the respective conventions for 
prizes to be awarded by MTNA. A 
$75.00 cash allowance would be given 
by MTNA to each State Winner who 
participates in the Division Contest; 
a $100.00 cash allowance would be 
given each Division Winner who par- 
ticipates in the National Contest. 
Any other state association interested in 
adopting the same or a similar coopera- 
tive plan for student membership, should 
contact either Jeannette Cass, Chairman, 
MTNA Standing Committee on Student 
Affairs, School of Fine Arts, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, or Karl O. 
Kuersteiner, President, MTNA, School 
of Music, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 


PIAO TEACHERS 
WORKSHOP 
(Continued from page 3) 
ranged very easily. The benefit for 
the teachers as a whole was of great 
importance. The consensus of opin- 
ion was genuinely enthusiastic. I 
would recommend it most heartily to 

music teacher groups.” 

On June 11, an editorial comment 
in the Jacksonville TIMES-UNION 
brought forth these penetrating ob- 
servations in its concluding para- 
graphs: 

“A workshop for music teachers. 
such as the one sponsored here by 
the Jacksonville Music Teachers As- 
sociation, The Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association. and the American 
Music Conference, is a reminder that 
in every field teaching is still the 
function of personality. not of ma- 
chines. and that the great and difficult 
goal of musical mastery requires 
positive effort rather than passive 
appreciation. 

“In any art, to appreciate is good 
but to participate is better. In any 
age. the future of participation lies 
in the hands of the teacher and in 
kis capacity to inspire and to disci- 
pline.” 

PTW is an MTNA service available 
to any local MTA group through its 
state MTA president. If you are inter- 
ested, write him, with a carbon copy 
of your request to S. Turner Jones. 
Executive Secretary of the Music 
Teachers National Association, 32 
Browning Street. Baldwin, New 
York. 

It is the hope of MTNA to make 
available within a single year scores 
if not hundreds of PTWs to the teach- 
ers everywhere. PTW should prove 
to be an important factor in the 
realization of beiter music, better 
music teaching, and a better music 
teaching profession in musical Amer- 
ica of today. 
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MTNA PIANO TEACHERS WORKSHOP, TAMPA, FLORIDA, JUNE 15, ' 








Left to right: Mrs. Iris Daniel Engel, Consultant; Miss Merle Holloway, General 


Workshop Chairman and Discussion Leader: Dr. Karl O. Kuersteiner, President 
of the Music Teachers National Association: an John W. Fulton, Execu- 
tive Vice President of the American Music Sc eid Chic 


MTNA PIANO TEACHERS WORKSHOP, MIAMI, FLORIDA, JUNE 9, 1956 


At Head Table B Sy 
om to right: ly 
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se , Discussi 
Leader: Mrs. 
Hilda Steuer- 
man, Mrs. Wilma 
H. Spratlan 
Mr. Manly 
Duckworth 
Consultant; Miss 
Peggy 
Neighbor 
and Mr. R. E. L. 
Chumbley. 
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Vol. Ill, No. 2, Fall 1955 


A Study of Community Attitudes Toward Music 
Education in the Public Schools of Selected 
Communities in Missouri By Clifton A. Burmeister 

Toward Cultura/ Definition 


The Total Work-Load of ee: Schoo! Music 
Teachers in Michigan 


By George Frederick McKay 


By Olaf W. Steg 
Leadership in Orchestral Conducting By Ward Woodbury 


Training of Secondary School Music Teachers 


in Western Colleges and Universities By Wilbur J. Peterson 


Music in the Medieval Universities By Nan Cooke Carpenter 


Reviews of Significant Recent Publications Edited by Theodore F. Normann 


Single Copy $2.00. Two issues each year (Spring and Fall). Subscription: One 
year (two issues) $3.75; two years (four issues) $6.75. All issues Vols. |, Il, Ill 
are available except Vol. I, No. 2 Fall 1953. Information regarding prices on request. 


Music Educators National Conference 
64 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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HANSEN 
(Continued from page 10) 


eventually be brought around to an 
understanding that the whole busi- 
ness is tremendously important. The 
churches will not long hold the in- 
terest of youngsters who are able to 
respond to the finest in a cappella 
music when they continue with the 
trash that occupies more than half 
of our Sunday-school song books. 
This statement will infuriate some: 
it should set others to thinking. We 
beautiful 
church buildings with super equip- 


go in for modernistic 
ment of all kinds. yet we sing music 
that is trivial. Miss Cass should not 
worry about interesting young people 
in the great symphonies—there is 
much educating to be 
“down” the line in differentiating 
between the simple hymn (or folk- 


done far 


song) that is inspired music and the 
“thump. thump. thump” 
song that is trash. The Brahms sym- 
phonies will always have their audi- 
ences made up of the educated and 
uneducated 


thump. 


people who know their 
beauties as a kind of heritage of the 
Soul. AAA 


Lutton Music 
Personnel Service 
and 


CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Music Department) 


We serve public schools, 
colleges, universities, and 
conservatories, by provid- 
ing qualified music per- 
sonnel. 


MAY WE SERVE 
YOU? 


When you need a music teacher 


Write — Wire — Phone 


LUTTON MUSIC 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 
Room 400 
64 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone HArrison 7-1279 

C. A. Lutton B. Lutton 
Manager Asst, Manager 

























FROM THE PIANO SECTION 


The three books falling under the 
heading Musicrafters of America bear 
the following titles: Handbook for the 
Music Cadet, Handbook for Junior Musi- 
cian and The Music Student’s Handbook, 
by Theodore F. Normann. (The Wash- 
ington State Musie Teachers Association, 
Dr. Frederick C. Kintzer, Executive See- 
retary, 1013 ‘K? Street, Centralia, Wash- 
ington), 1956. Book I, 38 p., $1.30: Book 
Il, 36 p., $1.30; Book III, 190 p., $2.00. 

This set of three books, designed to 
he placed in the hands of piano stu- 
dents, represents a unique and challeng- 
ing approach to the many problems of 
the studio teacher. Here is a course of 
study which goes beyond the customary 
statements of minimum requirements in 
technic and repertory for each grade 
level, placing, as it does, major stress 
upon initiating and retaining student 
interest, and active participation in many 
forms of music making. 

The present series of books constitute 
a complete revision of a former course 
of study prepared by music teachers in 
the State of Washington. The result is a 
clear and well organized and, one might 
say, scientific approach to the task of 
curriculum development. It is the out- 
come of several years of experimentation 
with thousands of music students in the 
State of Washington. The course gives 
consideration to the working partnership 
of teacher, student, and parent: it covers 
twelve years of piano study. 

In brief, the books stress a four-fold 
objective of participation through music 
in the home and community life, the 
development of a realistic, functioning, 
and intelligent musicianship, the acquire- 
ment of necessary technical skills, and 
the building of a representative reper- 
tory of music, Students can see clearly 
what is to be accomplished in each divi- 
sion in the course of study and appro- 
priate incentives in the form of awards 
are given for specific attainment in each 
division. 

The Musicrafter Handbooks contain, 
in addition, a great deal of practical 
information for the student on such mat- 
ters as accompanying, improvising, sight 
reading, harmonizing, ear-training, tech- 
nical development, performance, memo- 
rization, and so forth, all of which are 
matters of the utmost importance to 
young musicians, There are also helpful 
suggestions to parents and to teachers. 

Finally, if the student has a particular 
bent in the direction of composition, en- 
semble playing, or solo performance, 
there are twelve optional awards which 
may be earned in various areas of musi- 
cal achievement. Not only do the books 
provide a stimulus to the student, they 
comprise a veritable gold mine of per- 
tinent teaching ideas which have proven 
successful in ten years of experimenta- 
tion by several hundreds of music teach- 
ers. The course is flexible. It can be used 
with any method, any syllabus, or in any 
community, and the emphasis is con- 
stantly upon a broadly conceived, able, 
and functioning musicianship. 

The Handbook for the Music Cadet is 
designed for beginning piano students 
from five to seven years of age. The 
Handbook for the Junior Musician is 
written for the student of eight to ten 
years of age. Both books list accomplish- 
ments which are achieved in terms of 
“Forming Good Study Habits”, “Learn- 





ing to Read Music”, “Forming Seales and 
Chords”, “Developing Keen — Ears”, 
“Skills at the Keyboard”, and “Perform- 
ing”. Optional credits may be earned in 


“Notation”, “Memorizing’, “Transpos- 
ing”, “Creating”, “Rhythmie Activity”, 


“Playing Together”, “Technical Skills”, 
and so forth. Explanations are given to 
aid in achieving each individual item in 
the course, and score sheets are pro- 
vided to enable the student to visualize 
and estimate his achievements. 

The Music Student's Handbook is de- 
signed for the student in junior and 
senior high school. Here are contained 
chapters on how to organize student 
groups in) Musicrafters, and statements 
of requirements for the various divisions 
of advancement. Additional chapters are 


entitled “Service to Others Through 
Musie”, “The Musician’s Language”, 


“Seales and = Intervals”, “Chords and 
Their Progressions”, “Reading at Sight”, 
“Harmonizing at the Keyboard”, “Creat- 
ing Your Own Music”, “Developing Your 
Ears”, “Building a Reliable Technic”, 
and “The Art of Performing”. Appendices 
include supplementary reference mate- 
rial classified in terms of the various 
chapter headings, and a listing of  se- 
lected piano materials classified accord- 
ing to difficulty. 

The books are attractively illustrated 
and printed by means of photo offset. 
There are a few typographical errors of 
minor significance which may easily be 
corrected by student or teacher, Where 
additional supplementary study may be 
advisable the teacher is referred to ap- 
propriate texts for this purpose. 

All in all the Musierafter books rep- 
resent a distinet advance in the concep- 
tion of outlined course of study in piano. 
They are flexible, practical, and well 
organized, and they contain a wealth of 
teaching suggestions which should prove 
of inestimable value to both teacher and 
student. The Washington State Musie 
Teachers Association, with a well known 
record of pioneer achievements in the 
professional standing of the _ private 
teacher, may well take pride in this 
distinctive achievement. The Association 
has generously made the series of books 
and organization plans available to other 
teacher organizations where appropriate 
standards of teaching are upheld. 

a as 


HARMONIZATION AT THE PIANO 
(In three parts). By Alee Rowley and 
J. Raymond Tobin. New York: Mills 
Music, Inec., (Copyright 1937 by Joseph 
Williams Limited, London, England) 23 
pp. $.75 each part. 


TRANSPOSING AT THE PIANO. (In 
three parts). By J. Raymond Tobin. New 
York: Mills Music, Ine.. (Copyright 1937 
by Joseph Williams Limited, London, 
England) 22 pp. $.75 each part. 


MODULATION AT THE PIANO. (In 
three parts). By J. Raymond Tobin. New 
York: Mills Music, Ine.. (Copyright 1937 
hy Joseph Williams Limited, London, 
England) 20 pp. $.75 each part. 


The basis for a solid foundation for 
sound musicianship is so often either 
completely by-passed by many teachers, 
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or it is treated so casually that it has 
very little import to the average student. 
Although many teachers do go in search 
of teaching texts dealing with funda- 
mentals, they are often frustrated,. for 
so many of the works dealing with har- 
monization, modulation, and _transposi- 
tion are extensive works designed either 
for the formal classroom or the already 
skilled musician. There are available, 
however, several very good publications, 
that are relatively simple, direct, and 
practical. Such is the case with the three 
sets of books listed above. They are well 
planned, amply illustrated, and the points 
dealt with can be applied immediately 
at the keyboard. They presuppose merely 
a rudimentary knowledge of keys and 
intervals. They are also inexpensive and 
durable. They are works well designed 
to fill an often found void in the train- 
ing of many ‘teen-age students, as well as 
adults who are still at an elementary 
level of accomplishment. 

PIANO MUSIC. Available editions 
recommended by Joseph Brinkman and 
Benning Dexter. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Official Publication, Vol. 57, 
No. 68, 1956. 

This short and thoughtfully prepared 
publication should be of particular value 
to musicians and teachers living in areas 
where the facilities for comparing the 
various editions of the standard com- 
posers do not exist, or in areas where 
the ordering of the standard literature 
has to be done by mail. The material 
listed is for piano solo only and is 
divided into two sections. Section one: 
Available editions of the older compos- 
ers; section two: Contemporary and 
near-contemporary composers and _ their 
publishers. (No specific contemporary 
piano music is listed.) Elementary piano 
materials are not included, nor are an- 
thologies. 

The authors have refrained from mak- 
ing critical comment. They have simply 
listed the various editions which they be- 
lieve to be authoritative and trustworthy 
and which seem best to follow the com- 
poser’s original intentions. The choice 
the authors have made could not be 
better. 


J.T.M. 
od 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS 

iT URING the 1955 MTNA Na- 

tional Convention a temporary 
Constitution and By-Laws Commit- 
tee consisting of Esther Goetz Gil- 
liland, John Crowder, and Harold 
Spivacke, Chairman, recommended 
the following changes in the MTNA 
Constitution. According to the Con- 
stitution written notice of proposed 
amendments must be submitted to 
the membership at least four weeks 
in advance of the meeting at which 
such amendments will be voted 
upon. This, therefore. constitutes 
such written notice. 

Changes have been recommended 
for Articles V and IX. The Article 
in its present wording will be given 
first, followed by the suggested 
change. 
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STURDILY BOUND 
DURABLE 


De 
TEACHERS LIKE IT! Supplies a long-felt need 


and special offer 52 page edition $1.50 for 





HERE IT IS! 


The answer to YOUR private teaching problems 
A sensible grading and lesson record book created by a music teacher 
PARENTS LIKE IT! Supervision is easy Simplifies communication between 


practice without argument. Checks progress at a 
PUPILS LIKE IT! Arouses interest. Rewards effort. Guide 


glance by marks easy to see and understand 





The Grade-o-graph Co., Dept. AB, 612 6th St., Boonville, Missouri 


THE GRADE-O-GRAPH! 


parents and teacher Helps 
$ practice. Forms good study habits 


t Send postcard for free descriptive folder 
copy; 32 pase edition $1.00 for single copy 








Article V. Section 5. (As it now 
stands.) Vacancies on the Executive 
Committee due to resignations or 
other reasons may be filled for the 
current biennium at the discretion 
of the Committee. 

Article V. Section 5. (As 1ecom- 
mended by Constitution and By- 
Laws Committee.) Vacancies on the 
Executive Committee due to resigna- 
tions or other reasons may be filled 
by and at the discretion of the Exec- 
utive Committee until an election for 
the unexpired term can be held at 
the next national convention. 

Article V. Section 2. (As it now 
stands.) From one to ten members. 
elected by the otherwise fully con- 
stituted 
terms of two years each. shall be 


Executive Committee for 


chosen from among those who have 
previously served full terms as mem- 
hers-at-large representing the gen- 
eral membership of the Association. 

Article V. Section 2. (As recom- 
mended by the Constitution and By- 
Laws Committee.) From one to ten 
members. elected by the otherwise 
fully constituted Executive Commit- 
tee for terms of two years each: 
shall be chosen from among those 
who have previously served terms as 
members-at-large representing — the 
general membership of the Associa- 
tion. ' 

(This is a corollary of above and 
omits the word “full’.) 

Article IX. (As it now stands.) 
This constitution may be amended 
at any biennial business meeting by 
a two-thirds vote of the active mem- 
bers present. written notice of the 
proposed amendments having been 
submitted to the membership at 
least four weeks in advance of the 
meeting. 

Article IX. (As recommended by 
the Constitution and By-Laws Com- 
mittee. ) 
amended at any biennial business 
meeting by a two-thirds vote of the 
active members present and voting. 
written notice of the proposed 
amendments having been submitted 
to the membership at least four 
weeks in advance of the meeting. 


This constitution may be 


(To be consistent, this should be 
Article IX. Section 1.) 


EAST CENTRAL 
DIVISION CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 11) 
consin. First Vice President: Paul 
Swarm, Decatur. Illinois, Second 
Vice President: and Raymond Ger- 
kowski, Flint. Michigan. Secretary- 
Treasurer. Serving with the officers 
on the executive committee are the 
state presidents along with Lee Bia- 
zer, Greenfield, Indiana. Robert 
Warner, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. Margaret Hall, Mansfield. 
Ohio, and Carl Newmeyer, Wesleyan 
University. Bloomington, Illinois. The 
out-going committee 
chairmen wish the new team the best 


officers and 


of luck in the thrilling experience 
they will have in preparing the third 
East Central Division convention in 
Minneapolis in February of 1958. 





CONTEMPORARY TONE-STRUC- 
TURES. By Allen Forte. 194 pp. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. $3.75. Pro- 
vision and application of procedures and 
techniques for the analysis of contem- 
porary tone-structures. 

EXPLORING THE MUSICAL MIND. 
By Jacob Kwalwasser. 189 pp. New York: 
Coleman-Ross. $4.50. The results of or- 
ganized experimentation and the inter- 
pretation of these results. 

EYES AND EARS FOR MUSIC. By 
Delinda Roggensack. 120 pp. St. Louis: 
Educational Publishers, Inc. $3.75. A new 
guide to the teaching of music through 
audio-visual aids. This publication pro- 
vides a broad perspective of the entire 
teaching field of audio-visual aids and 
their relation to the field of music teach- 
ing in all of its phases and levels of 
accomplishments. 

The book is divided into three sec- 
tions: (1) those aids which are simply 
visual aids, (2) those aids which are 
auditory aids, and (3) those aids in 
which both seeing and hearing are in- 
volved. 

With the present rapidly increasing 
utilization of audio-visual aids for moti- 
vating and facilitating the learning proc- 
ess, it seems only natural that this present 
volume should find its way to the desks 
and libraries of all teachers and educa- 
tional institutions. 
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GOING TO THE OPERA. By Lionel 
Salter. 160 pp. New York: Philosophical 
Library. $2.75. An account of the build- 
ing of an opera from its conception in 
the mind of the composer to the staging 
of it. 

NATURAL SINGING AND EXPRES- 
SIVE CONDUCTING. By Paul W. Peter- 
son. 156 pp. Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina: John F. Blair. $3.50. A textbook 
intended to acquaint the reader with the 
fundamental principles of good singing. 
Offers an introduction to advanced vocal 
techniques, and includes a section on 
choral conducting. 

THE STORY OF MOZART. By Helen 
L. Kaufmann. Illustrated by Eric M. 
Simon. 179 pp. New York: Grosset and 
Dunlap. $1.50. A biography for young- 
sters. 

STUDIES IN MUSIC HISTORY AND 
THEORY. Edited by Lee Rigsby. 157 
pp. Florida State University Studies 
Number Eighteen. Tallahassee: Florida 
State University. Contains three articles: 
“The Greek Cycle of Music and History” 
by Warren Dwight Allen; “Contrapuntal 
Theory of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries” from the Geschichte der 
Musiktheorie by Hugo Riemann, trans- 
lated with a preface by John F. Spratt; 
and “Elzear Genet: A Renaissance Com- 
poser” by Lee Rigsby. 


CHORAL 
EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC 
CORPORATION 

EXULTATE DEO. A. Scarlatti (Edited 
by Rikko). No. 76. SATB. 25c. Bright 
a cappella motet with long development 
on the word “alleluia”. General tessitura 
fairly high, though voices never used in 
extreme ranges. Worthy program piece 
from baroque period. 

BOOSEY & HAWKES 

_TO DAFFODILS. Benjamin Britten. 
No. 1871. SATB. 20c. Lovely setting of 
Robert Herrick’s poem demanding a supe- 
rior performance group because of rhyth- 
mic complexities and some severe dis- 
sonance. Ranges in all parts moderate. 

THE SUCCESSION OF THE FOUR 
SWEET MONTHS. Benjamin Britten. 
No. 1872. SATB. 18c. Madrigal-like with 


interweaving voices and brief points of 


imitation. Melody often quite angular; 
the resultant harmony demands excellent 
ears. Poem by Robert Herrick. 

TO THEE, WE SING. Kalinnikoff. 
(arr. Ehret). No. 1996. SATB.  1é6c. 
Excellent short a cappella anthem, warm 
and sonorous. Best suited to mature rich 
voices, though easy notewise and range- 


wise. 

NORWEGIAN GIRLS. Kodaly. No. 
1896. SATB. 20c. Superb setting for the 
superior a cappella chorus. Poetry and 
music create a most convincing mood in 
refreshing harmonies. All ranges com- 
fortable. 

GOD BE IN MY HEAD. Joseph Roff. 
No. 1932. SATB. l6c. Quiet 4-part set- 
ting of the familiar prayer text, a cappella 
(or organ ad lib), hymn-like in its ease. 
Effective prayer response or funeral an- 
them. 

COME, LET’S BE MERRY. Harmo- 
nized and arr. Norman Stone. No. 1886. 
SATB. 20c. 18th Century song harmo 
nized for SATB a capella. Tuneful, gay, 


easy. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER. Max Saun- 
ders. No. 1915. SATB. 20c. Choral set- 
ting on a West Indian Spiritual tune. This 
reviewer finds the spiritual melody lack- 
ing the dignity which the text requires. 
Written also for unison or 2-part use 
(No. 1914, 18c). Neither setting difficult. 





IN MEMORIAM 


It is with deep regret that the 
Music Teachers National As- 
sociation announces the death 
of its fellow members: 
MISS HARRIET KAY 
Chicago, Illinoi 


MR. RALPH E. RUSSELL 


Kokomo, Indiana 











WHEN ROOKS FLY HOMEWARD. 
Arthur Baynon. No. 1870. SATB. l6c. 
Short sustained sacred song for evening. 
Easy, a cappella. 





NEWEST AID FOR PIANO TEACHERS 


100 





Wonderful things happen when you use 
Keyboard Jr magazines and their teach- 
ing aids in your music appreciation 
classes. Two editions: Elementary 


GRADED PIECES TO 
CO-ORDINATE 

WITH THE EDITORIAL PLANS OF BOTH MAGAZINES 
SELECTED BY A PROMINENT EDITOR. 


SPECIAL! TV and RADIO PROGRAMS 
¢ on the major networks 
—Voice of Firestone, Telephone Hour and others will create 
special programs for our readers. 


(Grades 4-6), Intermediate (Junior and 
Senior High), published monthly, Octo- 
ber-May, Group subscriptions 5 or more 
of one edition, only 55c¢ per student per 
year. 


Order today, or write for free sample copies, plus record catalog. 


KEYBOARD JR the Magazine for Music Appreciation 


Department AMT, 1346 Chapel Street, New Haven, Connecticut 
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DEAR LAND. Gladys Ross (arr. Mai 
Jones )—No. 1928. SATB. 18c. Patriotic 
chorus with piano accompaniment. Re- 
quires short medium voice solo. Both text 
and music on sentimental side. 


PIANO 


MUSIC READER AT THE PIANO. 
Book 2. By Frank Fredrich. 32 pp. West- 
bury, N. Y.: Pro Art Publications. 85c. 
Keyboard harmony, transposition, famil- 
iar melodies, and simple harmonies, in- 
tended for use with an instructor to 
develop music reading through the asso- 
ciation of sound with note pattern, while 
matching performance to the notation. 


THEORY 


SEEING AND HEARING, Music The. 
ory Papers (Second Set). By Merle 
Montgomery. Illustrated by Marion C, 
Foyles. New York: Carl Fischer. $1.00. 
Purpose of these papers is to present the 
fundamentals of music in a form that 
anyone who can read and write can 
understand and utilize. 


— r wT . 
TO THE EDITOR 
Dear Sir: 

I enjoy very much reading carefully 
every article in American Music Teacher. 
You can be justly proud of this publica- 
tion. 

Marcella McCarty 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Dear Sir: 

American Music Teacher is an out- 
standing publication excellently edited, 
and the reading material that the profes- 
sional musicians, students, and interested 
music lovers find in it is a great service 
to further the cause of music in this 
country. May I congratulate you on your 
work in keeping American Music Teach- 
er a publication of such high calibre and 
distinction. 

Erno Daniel 

Dean, College of Fine Arts, 

Midwestern University; 

Musical Director, 

Wichita Falls Symphony 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


T'S FREE 


For your complimentary copies of the 
materials listed below send the coupon 
to: Music Teachers National Association, 
32 Browning Street, Baldwin, New York. 

THE PARENTS’ PRIMER. A pocket- 
size booklet, distributed by the Baldwin 
Piano Company, offering advice on start- 
ing lessons, selecting a teacher, and estab- 
lishing good practice habits, with some 
discussion of new methods of teaching. 
See Baldwin Piano Company advertise- 
ment on page 1. 

GRADE-O-GRAPH descriptive folder 
showing a sample page, and giving spe- 
cial rates on quantity orders. See Grade- 
o-graph advertisement on page 23. 


Music Teachers National Association 
32 Browning Street, Baldwin, N. Y. 


Please send me the items checked below: 
C) The Parents’ Primer 
{-] Grade-o-graph folder 
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Directory of Officers of State Associations Affiliated with MTNA 


ALABAMA: 


President—Mrs. R. Grady Kilgore, Jasper 

Vice-President—Mrs. Rebecca White, 121 Madison St., Alex- 
ander City 

Vice-President—Mrs. Grace Mangum, 2739 Biltmore, Mont- 


gomeiy 

Vice-President—Louise Stewart Bell, 1704 Queen City Ave., 
Tuscaloosa 

Vice-President—Mrs. Lellah Frohoff, Rt. 6, Box 306, Besse- 


mer 
Secretary-Treasurer—Paz Plecher, Box 383, Birmingham 


ARIZONA: 


President—Mrs. Nadine Dresskell, Arizona State College, 
Tempe 

Vice-President—Margaret Talbert Thorpe, 4918 E. Cooper, 
Tucson 

Secretary—Beatrice Searles, 2607 N. 21st Street, Phoenix 

Treasurer—Mrs. Jeannette Klein, P. O. Box 748, Morenci 


ARKANSAS 
President—Kenneth R. Osborne, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville 


Vice-President—Mrs. E. H. Houston, Benton 

Vice-President—Ashley Coffman, Hendrix College, Conway 

Secretary—Florence Dean, 911 North Denver, Russellville 

Treasurer—William Gant, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville 


COLORADO: 


President—Elizabeth A. Organ, 842 S. Franklin Street, 
Denver 

Ist Vice-President—Roger Dexter Fee, Lamont School of 
Music, University of Denver, Denver 

2nd Vice-President—Ada Bloedorn, 1419 Elizabeth Street. 
Denver 

3rd Vice-President—Robert Mareck, Western State College, 
Gunnison 

Secretary—Dorothea Seeman, 3119 W. Denver Place, Denver 

Treasurer—Robert J. Organ, 842 S. Franklin Street, Denver 


DELAWARE: 


President—Larry Laravela, 2918 N. Van Buran, Wilmington 

Vice-President—Mrs. Margaret Stambaugh, Henlopen Acres, 
Rehoboth Beach 

Secretary—Earle C. Hughes, 214 W. 9th Street, Wilmington 

Treasurer—Josephine Pino, 2004 Faulk Road, Wilmingtoa 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 


President—Miss Raissa Tselentis, 3230 O Street, N.W.. 
Georgetown 

Ist Vice-President—George Steiner, 7506 Flower Ave., Ta- 
koma Park, Maryland 

2nd Vice-President—Charles P. Huttrer, 4300 Rosedale Ave., 
Bethesda 14, Maryland 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Genevieve Hubbard, 3308 Runny- 
mede Place, N.W. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Violet Thre, 1711 31st Street, S.W., Wash- 
ington 20 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Florence V. Yeager, 210 Jef- 

ferson St., N.W. 


FLORIDA: 


President—Owen F. Sellers, School of Music, Florida State 
University. Tallahassee 

Ist Vice-President—A. A. Beecher, Division of Music, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville 

2nd Vice-President—Claude M. Almand, School of Music, 
Stetson University, Deland 

3rd Vice-President—Mrs. E. W. Sellars, 408 S. Barrancas 
Avenue, Warrington 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Ruth Carrell Johnson, 918 S. 
Orleans Avenue, Tampa 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Carolyn Oxford, 323 E. 
College Avenue, Tallahassee 

Treasurer—Horace E. Bennett, 126 N. Wild Olive Avenue, 
Daytona Beach 


GEORGIA: 


President—Walter Westafer, LaGrange College, LaGrange 
Ist Vice-President—Mrs. Albert A. Jelks, 380 Park View 
Drive, Macon 
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2nd Vice-President—Miss Katharine Sneed, 1115 Slater Street, 
Valdosta 

3rd Vice-President—A. Linton Cole, Jr., 919 Argonne Av- 
enue, N.E., Atlanta 

Secretary—Mrs. Walter H. Bedard, 650 Bonaventure Avenue, 
N.E., Atlanta 

Treasurer—William Weaver, 515 East Ponce de Leon Av- 
enue, Decatur 


ILLINOIS: 


President—Duane A. Branigan, School of Music, University 
of Illinois, Urbana 

Vice-President—Northern Region—Ada Brant, 544 Downer 
Place, Aurora 

Vice-President—Central Region—Carl Neumeyer, School of 
Music, Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 

Vice-President—Southern Region—Mrs. Ruth Tarman, Box 
171, Martinsville 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Harold Iles, 409 East Springfield, 
Champaign 

Financial Secretary—Mrs. Thelma Z. Anderson, 927 Mann- 
heim Road, Westchester 

Treasurer—Mrs. Leona Hay Stroupe, 810 South Clinton, 


Oak Park 


INDIANA: 


President—Roy T. Will, School of Music, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 

Ist Vice-President—Felix Witzinger, 3344 Ruckel Street, 
Indianapolis 

2nd Vice-President—Juanita Gray, Garrett 

Recording Secretary—Margaret Cicil, State Road 3, Muncie 

Corresponding Secretary—Theodore Hunt, 1810 Laurel 
Drive, Columbus 

Treasurer—Kathryn Aller, Box 202, Ogden Dunes, Gary 


IOWA: 


President—Edwin Liemohn, Wartburg College, Waverly 

Vice-President—Norma Cross, Iowa State University, Iowa 
City 

Secretary-Treasurer—Olive L. Barker, 230914 Clay Street, 
Cedar Falls 


KANSAS: 


President—Thomas Gorton, University of Kansas, Lawrence 

Vice-President—Robert M. Taylor. Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia 

Secretary-Treasurer—Edgar Kerr, Ottawa University, Ottawa 


KENTUCKY: 


President—Miss Jane Campbell, Eastern State College, Rich- 
mond 

Ist Viee-President—Mrs. Eva Green Noel, Harlan 

2nd Vice-President—Miss Lillian Watters, 1300 Olive Blvd., 
Murray 

Secretary—Mrs. Blanche Seevers, Eastern State College, 
Richmond 

Treasurer—Mr. Ford Montgomery, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


LOUISIANA: 


President—Willis Ducrest, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette 

Vice-President—Mrs. Albert Singleton, 1503 Stephens Av- 
enue, Baton Rouge 

Secretary—Mr. Ronald Stetzel, Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege, Hammond 

Treasurer—Mrs. Olive Owen, Oakdale 


MICHIGAN: 
President—Olaf W. Steg, Central Michigan College, Mount 
Pleasant 
Ist Vice-President—Olive Parkes, 22 W. Kingman, Battle 
Creek 


2nd Vice-President—Albert Fillmore, 52 Putnam, Detroit 2 

Secretary—Mrs. Portia Thede, 62 Spruce Lane, Midland 

Treasurer—Frank S. Stillings, Burton Memorial Tower, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


(Continued on page 26) 
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MINNESOTA: 


President—Anthony Chiuminatto, College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul 

Ist Vice-President-Treasurer—Frances Hoffman, 3804 Park 
Ave., Minneapolis 7 

2nd Vice-President—Myrtle Weed, 222 Kellogg Blwd., St. 
Paul 

3rd Vice-President—Margaret P. Berg, 1122 Lowry Avenue 
North, Minneapolis 

Secretary—Ruth Havlick—Minneapolis College of Music, 
Minneapolis 

fuditor—Harry Farstad, Minneapolis College of Music, 
Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI: 


President—Mark Hoffman, Music Department, University of 
Mississippi, University 

Vice-President—Roger P. Phelps, Music Departinent, Missis- 
sippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 

Secretary-Treasurer—Parks Grant, Music Department, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, University 


MISSOURI: 


President—Mabelle Holding Echols, 8673 Delmar Blvd., St. 
Louis 21 

Vice-President—Merrill Ellis, Joplin Junior College, Joplin 

Secretary-Treasurer—Theresa Sale, 6035 Shulte Ave., St. 
Louis 20 


MONTANA: 


President—Mrs. Leona S$, Marvin, 737 Keith, Missoula 

ist Vice-President—Mrs. Helen LaVelle, 700 West Galena. 
Butte 

2nd Vice-President—Mrs. Jean Crockett, Chinook 

Secretary—\Mrs. J. H. Staley, 810 Beverly Ave., Missoula 

Treasurer—Mrs, A. B. Friedlund, 624 Fourth Ave., Glasgow 


NEBRASKA: 


President—James B. Peterson, University of Omaha, Omaha 

Vice-President—William Randall Bochle, Nebraska State 
College, Chadron 

Secretary—Mrs. Shirley Shaffer, 1226 North Kansas Ave., 


Hastings 
Treasurer—Miss Grace Finch, 1035 South 17th Street, Lin- 
coln 


NEW MEXICO: 


President—Jack R. Stephenson, Music Department, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, Albuquerque 

Vice-President—Helen Mathias, 2404 North Mesa Verde, 
Farmington 

Secretary—Shirley Jarrett, 123 Broadway, S.E., Albuquerque 

Treasurer—Charles E. Brown, 2613 San Pablo, N.E., Albu- 


querque 
OHIO: 
President—Mrs. Margaret B. Hall, 711 Highland Ave., Mans- 
field 


Ist Vice-President—Mrs. Estelle Ruth, 227 E. Archwood 
Ave., Akron 1 

2nd Vice-President—Florence Nusly, 1315 Cleveland Ave., 
N.W., Canton 3 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer—John O. Samuel, 9421 Birch- 
wood Road, Garfield Heights 25 


OKLAHOMA: 
President—-Lemuel Childers, 2112 South Cineinnati Ave., 
Tulsa 
Ist Vice-President—Mary L. Shoe, 315 Eastside Blvd., Musko- 
gee 


2nd Vice-President—Clair McGavern, Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
versity, Shawnee 

3rd Vice-President—Keith Wallingford, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman 

4th Vice-President—Celia Mae Bryant, 614 Okmulgee, Nor- 
man 

Recording Secretary—Julia B. Hunt, Shidler 








Corresponding Secretary—Clio C. Steinson, 816 S. Evanston, 
Tulsa 
Treasurer—Robert D. Heckman, 711 N. Florence, Tulsa 


OREGON: 


President—Stanley Butler, College of Music, Willamette 
University, Salem 

Vice-President—Joseph Brye, Department of Music, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis 

Secretary—Flora Maloney Stone (Mrs. V. H.), 804 First St. 
Me Minnville 

T'reasurer—Byrle B. Ramp, 561 East Lincoln, Hillsboro 


ENNSYLVANIA: 


President—Dallmeyer Russell, 131 Bellefield Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 13 

Ist Vice-President—David Stone, Music Department, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22 

2nd _ Vice-President—Arthur Hice, 2035 Delancey Place, 
Philadelphia 3 

Secretary—Elsa Hunter, 1228 LaClair Street, Pittsburgh 18 

Treasurer—Charlotte B. Ellis, 197 Ohio Street, Johnstown 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 


President—Usher Abell, University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million 

Vice-President—J. Earl Lee, Augustana College, Sioux Falls 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. Laiten Weed, Yankton College, 
Yankton 


TENNESSEE: 


President—Vernon H. Taylor, Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville 

Vice-President—J. Clark Rhodes, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

Secretary—Harriet Fulton, University of Tennessee, Martin 
Branch, Martin 

Treasurer—William J. Hurt, Austin Peay State College, 
Clarksville 


TEXAS: 


President—Rachel Kent, 2310 Calder Ave., Beaumont 
Ist Vice-President—Roy J. Johnson, 2105 Bridle Path, Aus- 


tin 

2nd_ Vice-President—Fred R. Bigelow, 803 North Main, 
Temple 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Elizabeth Morris, 3501 Polk, 
Amarillo 


Permanent Executive Secretary-Treasurer Emeritus—Ruby 
K. Lawrence, 5915 Palo Pinto, Dallas 


UTAH: 


President—J. Ellwood Jepson, 1519 South 4th East, Salt Lake 
City 

Vice-President—Miss Jessie M. Perry, 1819 Gunderson St., 
Salt Lake City 

Secretary—Mrs. Alta Garner, 417 Church Street, Salt Lake 
City 

Treasurer—Mrs. Elliott S. Wright, 1368 Arlington Drive, 
Ogden 


WASHINGTON : 


President—John T. Moore, 1344 East 62nd, Seattle 15 
Ist Vice-President—Leonard Jacobson, 3010 N. 25th, Tacoma 


2nd Vice-President—Dorothy Sinnitt, 2207 Manito Blvd., 
Spokane 

Secretary—Helena Smith, 1712 W. 6th Street, Aberdeen 

Treasurer—Mrs. Vance Thompson, 3030 West Viewmont 
Way, Seattle 99 


WISCONSIN: 


President—Leon L. Iltis, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Vice-President—Sumner Jackson, Beloit College, Beloit 

Secretary—Robert Monschein, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison 

Treasurer—Wesley Teply, 715 North 5th, Manitowoc 
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ARTHUR GERRY 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing °¢ 





Distinguished Vocal Authority 
Technique of Early Italian School 
Preparation for Recital, Opera, Oratorio 


15 West 67th St., New York 23, N. Y. 














A NON-PROFIT Ed 


ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President 








Approved for all veterans and foreign students. 


Member National Association Schools of Music 


of Higher Learning 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 








EASTMAN 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
of the 
University of Rochester 
HOWARD HANSON 


Director 
Allen |. McHose 


Director of Summer Session 


** * * * 


TRAINING YOUNG MUSICIANS 
FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 


2e0089 


Bachelor of Music Degree in 
Applied Music 
Public School Music 
Theory 
Composition 
History of Music 


Graduate Study 
Master of Music-Master of Arts 
Doctor of Musical Arts 
Doctor of Philosophy 


Residence Halls 
Attractive Social and 
Recreational Programs 
Scholarship Assistance 


** * *K * 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING 
ACCEPTED FOR 1957 


For information write 


Edward H, Easley 
Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 
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1014 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Degree courses with majors 
in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ, Cello, Wind Instru- 
ments, Public School 
Music, Theory, Composi- 
tion. Artist Faculty of in- 
ternational renown. Coed. 
Member of National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music. 
Write for Catalog. 
MAY ETTS 


Associate of Guy Maier 


Private Piano — and ; 
Lecture Demonstration Courses in 


Fresh Perspectives for Piano Teachers 
709 Steinway Building 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





PIANISTS 


Improve your playing and teaching, with 
the world's most up to date piano methods. 
Write for a free copy of PIANO TEACHING 
TODAY. With it you will also be sent compli- 
uote, a master lesson on MUSIC'S MOST 
UNUSUAL CHORD. All from the pen of 


Robert Whitford, Founder-President, Inter- 


national Piano Teachers Association. 
Robert Whitford Music Education 
ureau 
Dept. A, 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami! 37, Fia. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


University of Denver 


Undergraduate 


Undergraduate study is offered 
in the fields of Music and Music 
Education. Such study leads to 
the degrees of Bachelor of 
Music, Bachelor of Music Edu- 
cation, and Bachelor of Arts 
with a major in Music. 


Graduate 


The graduate degree of Master 
of Arts may be earned either 
by majoring in Music Educa- 
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tion, Applied Music, 
Theory, or Composition. 


For further information and the School 


of Music catalog, write to: 


Roger Dexter Fee 
Director 
School of Music, Dept. 4M9 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Denver 10, Colorado 


Baldwin Piano Company, The 


C. G. Conn Ltd. ..... 


University of Denver School 
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Eastman School of Music ..... 
SE aca weawehwennnses 


GE ican cache anstws 
Grade-o-graph Co. The ....... 


Hruby Lesson Record Co., The 


PIED TRL Nha wacasensaacaceaes 


Lutton Music Personnel Service .... 


Mills Music, Ine. 
Music Educators National 
Conference 


National Guild of Piano Teachers .. 


St. Louis Institute of Music ....... 


Sherwood Music School ......... 
Clayton F. Summy Co, ............ 


Robert Whitford Music Education 
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Ye 5 Eten his Way 


Vardelle Smith of Sebring, Florida, says: 

“I drove 200 miles—100 miles each way—to take a few pupils to Guild 
auditions when I first joined. Then, when I saw how it improved their 
playing, | wanted all my pupils to have this advantage. The only way 
was to have a chapter in my own community. It is wonderful. The en- 
tire town is interested. I enter 100% of my class, and it has turned out 
to be far easier to teach with it than without it.” 


Gertrude Noll of Nyack, N. Y., has done the same thing, and says her 
pupils have gained immeasurably. 


Stella Parrish of Altus, Okla., drove 90 miles each way to Guild audi- 
tions, then organized a chapter in this little town which is 60 miles by 
bus from any airport or train, and now the adjudicator hears pupils there 
for eight days. The contribution to the community is beyond calcula- 
tion. 


The big cities have always had Guild Chapters, but there are now 600 
centers, and some of the best are 1n small towns. 





5000 Increase 
in Guild Enrollment This Year 





Best-known names in the Piano World are Guild Members 





The Guild eases the teacher’s work — solves classification problems — 
convinces parents—maintains a standard. 


NATIONAL GUILD » PIANO TEACHER 


Founded 1929 by Iri Allison 
BOX 1113 AUSTIN 66, TEXAS 
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ASSOCIATION NOTICES 


MEMBERSHIP DUES 


Membership dues for the 1956-57 memberchip year are due and payable now. If you have 
not yet paid your dues, and you are not sure of how much you should pay, write to your state 
treasurer. Names and addresses of state officers appear on pages 25-26 of this issue of American 
Music Teacher. If your state is not included in that list of state officers, you are living in a non- 
affiliated state. Thus, your annual MTNA dues are only $3.00. These may be sent to the Music 
Teachers National Association, 32 Browning Street, Baldwin, New York. 

Prompt payment of dues will insure your receiving all issues of American Music Teacher. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When notifying either the MTNA National Office or your state officers of a change in your 
mailing address, please be sure to give both your old and your new address. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


PROCEEDINGS — Annual Volumes of Proceedings were published from 1906 to 1950 in- 
clusive. Each volume contains copies of the papers and addresses delivered at MTNA conven- 
tions, plus reports of officers, names of committee members, and names and addresses of MTNA 
members. A limited supply of these annual volumes of Proceedings is still available except for 
the years 1913, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1919, 1920, 1937, 1938, 1940, 1942, 1943, 1944, and 1946. 
Price: $5.00 per volume. 
BULLETIN — Published semi-annually from 1939 to 1950 inclusive. Contains articles of inter- 
est to music teachers. A limited supply of back issues is still available. Price: 25c per copy. 
AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER — The official periodical of the Music Teachers National 
Association and its affiliated state associations; it is sent to all members of the Association as one 
of the membership benefits, 
Published five times a year during the school year, American Music Teacher contains articles 
of interest to all music teachers, news of the state music teachers associations, and news from the 
various MTNA Divisions. Articles therein range from the philosophical and musicological to 
practical, down-to-earth accounts of pedagogical practices and procedures employed by success- 
ful teachers. From time to time lists of compositions that are invaluable to teachers and per- 
formers are published in American Music Teacher. 

American Music Teacher is recognized as an outstanding and leading professional periodical, 
a significant adjunct to the professional reading of all musicians, 

Subscriptions to American Music Teacher at $3.00 per year are accepted for libraries only. 


AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER DEADLINE AND PUBLICATION DATES 


Date of issue Deadline date Publication date 
September-October July 1st August 15th 
November-December September 1st October 15 
January-February November 1st December 15th 


March-April January 1st February 15th 
May-June March 1st April 15th 


Please keep the above schedule in mind when submitting material to American Music Teacher 
for possible publication. 


MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


32 Browning Street, Baldwin, New York 

















Music Teachers National Association 
National Biennial Convention 


of the 


Bist Year 
February 10-13, 1957 


Hotel Congress 


An abundance of good music 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Fritz Reiner, Director 


Ballet — Job by Vaughan Williams, and Peter and the Wolf by Prokofieff, presented 
by the Jordan College of Music of Butler University Little Symphony and Ballet 


State University of Iowa Symphony Orchestra, James Dixon, Director, with John Simms, 
Head of the Iowa State University Piano Department, as soloist 


Pro Arte Quartet of the University of Wisconsin 


Opera — Trouble In Tahiti by Leonard Bernstein, presented by the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Opera Workshop 


Organ Recital by Dr. Heinrich Fleischer at Rockefeller Chapel, University of Chicago 
The Michigan Singers from the University of Michigan, Maynard Klein, Director 

The Augustana College Choir, Henry Veld, Director 

In addition to the above there will be Fraternity, Sorority, School, and Club Luncheons, 
additional recitals, concerts, musical interludes, and lecture-recitals, plus business meet- 


ings, breakfast meetings, the convention banquet, and four days of meetings dealing 
with significant areas of music and music teaching. 


The American String Teachers Association will hold its 1957 National Convention con- 
junctly with the MTNA Convention, thus enabling members of either organization to 
attend all meetings of both Associations. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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